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The Influence of Politics 
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An Episode in a Great Controversy 
By the Rev. JOHN URQUHART. 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE The Oldest and Best. 


ee “ Having made a fresh 
DRINK THE 5 trial of its virtues, we 
feel no kesitation in re- 
commending it to all 
housewives ” 


Tue Queen. 


WHITE _| FURNITURE 
& BLUE) eee Pp LISH 


OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner | xisnrp AND ENAMELLED 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger | GOODS 


than ordinary COFFEE VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


RY, ry VM THE DOCTOR. 
@ ; m | cure INDIGESTION 
. £ . «A> pocket by | 1 cure SICK HEADACHE 
+ rane = 1 cure BILIOUSNESS 


bb rT I cure CONSTIPATION 
SWAN Kf mex Il AM A SIXTY 
: é YEARS’ SUCCESS 
® ; I am regarded by the 
Fountain Pen 


Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 

Time is money. The *‘SWAN" 

will save you several minutes 


I am known as 
\ Whelpton’s Pills 
in each letter. Really no one 29 
knows what rapidity and com- 


7i2d., 11%, Of all Chemists. 

k ae : WHELPTON, 4 Crane Court, 
fort in writing are till he has 
owned a “SWAN.” It will out- 


Fleet Street, E.C. 4ii2 
last many a gross of the best 
steel pens, and thus soon save 
its Cost. 


Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., I6s. 6d., 25s., 
up to £20, postage free. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catulogue free on application. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
95a. Regent Street, W., LONDON, 
3. Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, 


and Brentano's, 37, Avenuede!l' Opera 
PARIS. 















































Size No. 1 “SWAN,” fitted with pocket c'ip 
































REDUCE THE FAMILY 
BOOT BILL BY HALF. 


GREATER COMFORT. 
IMPROVED APPEARANCSE,. 


Enable one to walk long dis- 
ces without fatigue. Impartte 
the hard surface of the street the buoy- 
ant tread of a grass lawn. Prevent 
nerve jar, and consequent weariness 
and headache. Preserve smart a 
pearance of the new boot. Correct 
ugly walking. One Shilling spent 
on a pair will save Ten Shil- 
lings in the Boot Bill. Easily 
Fixed. 


Just the thing for the Holidays. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOTMAKERS AND 
RUBBER DEALERS. None genuine 
unless stamped “IWOOD-MILNE” on 


every pad. 
THE REVOLVING HEEL CO., PRESTON. 
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G. F. NELSON, 19 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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W20K 


EFORE |} 
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LE 


AND NO OTHER 


PRODUCES QUICKLY. 
A LASTING BRILLIANCY, 


Free from Acid, Poison & Grif 


BRITISH ALL THROUGH. 


Manufacturers 


The Matchless Metal Polish C° L'®, LIVERPOOL. 





BOX IRON. 
wHy 


No Gas, no fire, no smell, Hot in a few min- 
utesand retains the heat. Double the work 
done in half the time, No change of Irons. 
Self heating with Smokeless Fuel. Can be 
used anywhere without interruption, even 
out of doors. Beware of worthless imitations 
No other Iron or Fuel will answer properly. 
The Price of the “ Dalli” is @-. Price of 
the “ Dalli” Fuel is 1/9 per box of 128 
blocks. Of all Ironmongers or Domestic 
Stores. If any difficulty, apply to the 
* DALLI” SMOKELESS FUEL Co., 
27, Milton Street, London, E.C. 











The Sweetest 
Summer Sweet 


P —t | wae R 
Brown & Polson 


Blancmange 


% Accompanied 
we with Stewed Fruit. J 
v) & Z 


The Blanctnange is made 
simply with Brown & Polson’s 
“Patent” Corn Flour and 
good sweet milk. 






































It is so refreshing that it 
delights everybody. 


Every fruit in season may 
be used to accompany it. 


Full recipes for preparing 
Corn Flour with all kinds of 
fruit are given in the booklet, 
“Summer Dishes,” which will 
be sent on receipt of a Id. 
stamp by Brown & Polson, 


Paisley. Write for it now. < 


Established 1791. 


Horrockses’ 


LONGCLOTHS, 














Sold by Drapers Everywhere. 


NAINSOOKS, 
INDIA LONGCLOTHS. 


CAMBRICS, 


SHEETINGS, 


READY-MADE SHEETS 
(plain and hemstitched) 


FLANNELETTES 
of the Highest Quality. 


N.B.—See‘Horrockses’’ 
on selvedge. 


Horrockses’ name on 
each Sheet. 

















HOLIDAY READING 





The Daughter of the Snows 


By Jack Lonpon, Author of “ The God of His Fathers,” “The People of the 
Abyss,” “The Call of the Wild,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘** A Daughter of the Snows’ is impelled by the same power as his other Klondyke tales. We haye fine 
pictures of those elemental forces in nature and in man. The language sometimes escapes from 
grandeur into affectation, but carried on the flood of a strong romance in a virgin country these excesses are 
pardonable."—The Times. 

‘* Mr. Jack London is the novelist of the Far North-West, and in his new work he tells a powerful tale of 
that region which he knows so well. The novel is one that will be read with pleasure. It instructs and 
satisfies."—The Scotsman, 

‘‘ For life, character, and natural charm, may not be equalled in many years.”—Newcastle Fcurnal. 

‘* Mr. Jack London rivals Mr. Kipling in his power of painting strange men and strange manners, and 
in his vivid delight in deeds of derring-do. In his new novel, * A Daughter of the Snows,’ he makes a 
powerful study of mining life in the early days of the Klondyke gold fever. Frona Welse, however, is an 
absolutely original conception. She is a modern Diana of the trail, an Atalanta of the ice, and she 
goes through the most appalling adventures with feminine grace and masculine valour. . . . It is 
certainly a wonderfully moving drama, and I confess it kept me thrilled for a whole sultry afternoon.”— 
James Douglas in the Star. 

“A fine piece of writing, full of tumultuous movement and thrilling episodes, full, too, of a distinct 
character, showing that the author has drunk deep of the fascination which emanates from the strange wild 
land of which he writes.""-— .J/orning Leader. 





Veronica 


By MARTHA WADDELL AusTIN. With 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Wisdom of Fo'ly 


By Cosmo Hamitton, Author of 
“The Danger of Innocence.” Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Hamilton is always smart, and in this 


** If ‘Veronica’ is the first bid for fame of Miss 
Martha W. Austin, then one may safely predict for 
her a career with a capital C. .. . Innocent of 
sensationalism or morbidity, yet tense and true, 
* Veronica’ affords a glimpse of the inner workings 
of a womanly heart in which men and women alike 
may find stimulus and strength.”’ 

Dundee Advertiser. 


“** Veronica ' is one of the most carefully deline- 
ated characters we have met with for some time in 
fiction. .. . The book is one to be read and 
pondered over. In some way it brings to mind 
‘Romolo.’ The language at times is prose poetry.” 





comedy of a country-house he surpasses even his 
‘ Indiscretions ' and ‘ Impertinent Dialogues’. . . 
The story, of course, is of the slightest, but it 
sparkles with fun.""~—Glasgow Herald 

‘* For light reading in the holiday season, ‘The 
Wisdom of Folly ' may, however, be unhesitatingly 
recommended.—A berdeen Fournal. 

‘* This is a capital book for summer reading.” 

Newcastle Journal. 

‘* The book attempts neither to solve a problem 
nor to instruct, but it cannot fail to amuse, and it 
can be highly recommended to wile away an hour 
on a wet afternoon at the seaside.” 

Sheffield Telegraph. 





In the King’s County 


By E. Kay Ropinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* A work which would undoubtedly have won the approval of Gilbert White or Richard Jefferies, and is 
a capital manual on the art of making use of one’s eyes.""—Manchester Courier. 

‘*Brimful of shrewd observation and gentle appreciation of wild life, will afford genuine pleasure to 
thousands having similar tastes and sympathies. With this little book in one’s hand one could be very 
happy for an hour or two in a secluded garden seat, or beside some hedgerow on the hillside, far from the 
madding crowd."’—Birmingham Post. 

** By the magic of Mr. Robinson's volume I was transported from the dusty town to a country full of 
charm and teeming with life. In truth [I think the jaded Londonder owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Robinson, for by means of his writing they can witness the dramas of bird-life, become intimate with the 
insects, and roam with him over the marsh lands, observing all things great and small. To read one of Mr, 
Robinson's articles is almost as good as a day in the country.”—To-Day. 








ISBISTER & COMPANY 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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PITMAN'S COMMERCIAL BOOKS. 


PITMAN’S BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. 
Contains in dictionary form more than 
2,000 articles and definitions relating to 
mercantile law, trade, and commercial 
geography, Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B., (Lond.), of the Middle Temple and 
North Eastern Circuit, barrister-at-law. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 476 
pp., 3s. 6d. net. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR 
(Twentieth Century Edition) ; anew and 
complete Exposition of Sir Isaac Pitman’s 
System of Phonography. This work em- 
bodies a large number of improvements 
and additions of great value to the student 
and practitioner. Designed for Class or 
Self-Instruction. Containing instruction 
in both the Corresponding and Re- 
porting Styles, with over one hundred 
Reading and Writing Exercises and 
Examination Papers. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


SHORTHAND IN THE OFFICE: a Com- 
plete Shorthand Clerk’s Guide, with chap- 


ters on Special Preparation, Aids and 
Hindrances, etc. By A. Kingston. 
Seventh Edition. cap. 8vo, ls. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND DICTIONARY 
of the English language; containing the 
Shorthand forms for over 61,000 words, 
including Proper Names, and comprising 
complete Lists of the Grammalogues 
and Contracted Words in the system. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; 
roan, 5s. 


PITMAN’S TYPEWRITER MANUAL ; a 
Practical Guide to Commercial, Literary, 
Legal, Dramatic, and all classes of Type- 
writing work. Illustrated with numerous 
facsimile plates. Lists of abbreviations. 
Can be used with any machine, and pro- 
vides a complete course of preparation for 
all cxaminations. Fully explains the 
Touch Typewriting method. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Large post 4to, cloth, 3s. 


PITMAN’S TYPEWRITING EXAMPLES. 
Forty-eighty facsimile examples on 24 
cards in stout envelope. Can be used 
with any machine. Fcap. folio. 2s. 6d. 

In oblong note-book for standing by the side 
of the machine, 2s. Note-book form, in 
covers, Is. 6d. 


PITMAN’S BACKING SHEET for the 
Typewriter. Warns the operator of the 
approach of the bottom of the page ; facili- 
tates the counting of folios ; and furnishes 
a guide for centering headings (70 scale). 
Can be used with any cylinder machine. 
9 in. by 13 in., 2d. ; post-free in tube, 24d. 

PITMAN’S COMPLETE BOOK-KEEP- 
ING, a practical text-book beginning with 
the rudiments of the subject, and covering 
the whole field up to the higher branches of 
accountancy, introducing book-keeping as 
related to particular trades and professions 
and other specialized branches of the sub- 


ject. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL LAW of 
England. By J. A. Slater. A text-book 


for the Chamber of Commerce and other 
Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PITMAN’S MANUAL OF BUSINESS 
TRAINING. Furnishes full instruction 
and information on business methods; 
fully illustrated with engravings of office 
appliances, facsimiles of commercial forms, 
and 34 maps and plates. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PITMAN’S BUSINESS TERMS, 
PHRASES, and ABBREVIATIONS. 
Containing explanations of terms, phrases, 
and abbreviations, with French, German, 
and Spanish equivalents, and facsimiles of 
documents. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE and 
COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. A compre- 
hensive collection of model business letter 
covering the whole field of commercial 
correspondence, with a section furnishing 
guidance for a correct style of writing. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Complete Catalogue of Shorthand, Typewriting and Commercial 
Publications gratis and post-free on application. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED 


t Amen Corner, London, E.C. ; 


Bath and New York. 








PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
THE 
Christian Certainties. 


Discourses in Exposition and Defence ot 


the Christian Faith. 


By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 


‘* Full of force and actuality.”—Literary World 
Crown 8vo. Price Is. net. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
1s & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


FOURTH EDITION. NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


St. Francis of Assisi: 
His Times, Life, and Work. 


{By the 
Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon ot Worcester. 
With Portrait from the Painting by Fra Bartolommeo, 
Demy 8vo. Price §s. 
*‘A book which few wil! be able to read without genuine 
pleasure and considerable profit.”"— Padi Mall Gazette. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








New and Cheaper Edition. 
In Answer to Prayer. 


Testimonials of Personal Experiences. 
By the 
Bishop of Ripon, the Dean of Salisbury, 
Canon Knox Little, M.A., Rev. Dr. John 
Watson (‘Ian Maclaren’’), Rev. Dr. R. F. 
Horton, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, & others. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





MANCHURIA 


AND KOREA. 


By H. J. Whigham, Author of “ The Persian Problem.”’ 
Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 7s.6d. .... 


An examination of the situation in Manchuria and Korea as it affects British 
interests, and containing a description of the countries and their inhabitants. 





The Globe. 


This is the very latest 
of the many books on 
the ‘*Farthest East” 
in Asia. The author, 
Mr. H. J. Whigham, 
whose work as a Corre- 
spondent is so well 
known, writes of the 
things which he has 
personally seen and 
knows. He is no mere 
theorist. Written at 
the close of 1903, the 
book is thoroughly up- 
to-date, and is extreme- 
ly interesting and valu- 
able. 





Vanity Fair. 


Mr. Whigham treats 
the vast and fascinating 
problem of Russian ex- 
pansion with the skill 
and knowledge of a 
master, and discusses 
with authority all those 
problems of spheres of 
influence, international 
agreements and mili- 
tary conditions which 
have been keeping so 
many powerful brains 
busy in the Foreign 
Offices of Europe, and 
in humbler places. 
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SEOUL. 


The Dundee Advertiser. 
Anyone who wishes to have a wider view of the whole 


question than can be obtained from newspaper articles 


must study this book at first hand. 


Literary World. 
At the present juncture this volume may be safely 
commended to the careful attention of all who wish to 
thoroughly understand the situation in the Far East. 


ISBISTER & CO. 
15 AND 16 TavistocK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


In paper covers, each 6d. net In dainty white vellam bindings, 
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: (post-free, 74d.). ISBI STER’ ‘ each 1/- net (post-free, 1/2). 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
Beautifully illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON and Others. 
ne This series of handbooks to our jamous English Cathedrals 
has been prepared specia'ly for the use of visilors, who desire to 
The Times says: get a brief but accurate account of the salient features of the 
“ A series of dainty little book- buslding, and chief events associated with the history of cach 
lets. . . . The names of the Cathedral. The books are daintily got up, and with illustrations 
#3 = aie pd arene trv a by Herbert Railton form charming and permanent souvenirs. 
The illustrations add to the ME RRR EET pe oma 
charm of the little volume.” 1. WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
A a By the late Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D. 
2 2. YORK MINSTER. 
The Daily Chronicle says : By the Very Rev. Dean Purry-Cust, D.D. 
“ Pretty little booklings . . 3. WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
= oo es gies By the Rev. Canon BENHAM, B.D. 
e lovely illustrations are ex- 
y» quisitely artistic." 4. ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
mn By the Rev. Canon LIDDELL, M.A. 
F. @ 5. CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 
i The Pall Mall Gazette By the Hon. and Very Rev. Dean FREMANTLE, D.D. 
says : 6. NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
“Daintily printed and ably By the Very Rev. Dean LEeFroy, D.D. 
written guides. There is no better 7. GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
E — Wr er oe to the ‘ Eng- By the Very Rev. Dean Spence, D.D. 
t eas 
— ee 8. SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 
a By the Very Rev. Dean Bovis, M.A. 
ae 5 9. ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
The Rock says: By the Rev. Canon NEWBOLT, M.A, 
‘* A dainty series of little books, 
carefully illustrated and well got 10. ELY CATHEDRAL. p 
up.” By the Rev. Canon Dickson, M.A. 
a@ 11. WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
. By the Rev. Canon CHURCH, M.A. 
\. The Gentlewoman says : 12. EXETER CATHEDRAL. 
** A really admirable series.” By the Rev. Canon Epmonps, B.D. 
a 13. LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
By the Rev. Canon VENABLEs, M.A. 
eats The Daily Mail says : 14. PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
ting “Deserving of very general By the Very Rev. Dean INGRAM, D.D. 
eX: — 15. CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 
1 a By Chancellor FERGusON, F.S.A. 
fia 
; 16. DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
wm The Sunday School By the Rev. Canon FowLer, M.A., D C.L. 
es of Chronicle says : 17. CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
onal ‘** Dainty volumes. . . A charm- By the Very Rev. Dean Darsy, D.D. 
mili- ing series vee prettily bound er 18. RIPON CATHEDRAL. 
hich exquis.tely illustrated. By the Ven. Archdeacon Danks, M.A. 
Pons a 19. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
eign By the Rev. Canon Bopincton, A.K C 
and The Scotsman says : 20. WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
‘The names of the authors and By the Rev. Canon TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE, M.A. 
artists are enough to vouch for the 
literary skill, historical accuracy, 21. ROCHESTER C6 Seat ts 
and charm of the illustrations.” y tian £ te . 
22. HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 
afely By the Hon. and Very Rev. Dean Leicu. 
sh to 


ISBISTER & CO., 15 & 16 Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LoNnpon, W.C, 
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(7 The Great Permanent Cure for Corpulence f 















Hea) LASTING DECREASE OFWeIGHT- (@@ab 


“> 


WIG) WITHOUT DIFFICULTY or DISCOMFORT. @ YEE 


re 





Muy To be relieved once for all of the distressing and unprepossessing incubus “ G 
my of excessive fatness is the heartfelt desire of thousands of men and women ) 
who have hitherto failed to find a really permanent cure for obesity, though Wf 


they have tried almost every known remedy. To these disappointed ones 
“* Antipon ” will come as a revelation ; for it is without the slightest doubt an 
absolutely reliable lasting cure. It goes to the very rcot of the disease; it 
absorbs and eliminates from the system every vestige of superabundant fat, and | 
at the same time so increases the healthy muscular development of the body |W 
that it effectsa positive transformation, [n ->———— 

fact, the close of acourse cf ‘“Antipon’’ finds 


































the subject looking and feeling many years P “4° 
Restores younger both in appearance and health. The ositivel 
Beauly of secret of it is this ; Whereas all old-time pro- Cures 
. cesses of fat-reduction entailed either special ° 
Figure or restricted dietary (generally amounting to Obesity 
with semi-starvation), not to speak of pernicious in a. few 
mineral drugging, ‘‘Antipon,” being a valuable . 
Renewed tonic as well as a fat-absorbent, so increases the weeks with 
Health appetite and assists the digestive and assimila- |} |-out drastic 
tive functions that a much larger quantity of Di ti 
and really wholesome food is consunied, and this, le ary 
otrength 











which, in turn, creates new healthy musclar 
tissue, increases nerve force and brai1 power. 
The vital organs are freed from all dangerous aa 
deposits of fatty matter, and thus act with natural freedom. There are“4))) 
no distressing limitations or conditions to observe. ‘ Antipon’’ is in itself a %, 
pleasant health-giving treatment which may be followed without anyone but 
the person taking the course being any the wiser. “Antipon’’ is an entirely ° 
harmless liquid preparation, non-mineral, agreeable to the taste, and acceptable 
to the most delicate stomach. The reduction effected is noticeable from the 
first. Within a day or night of the first dose there is a weight-reduction of 8 oz. 
to 3 lb., and a subsequent steady decrease day by day until elegant proportions 
and normal weight are attained. The doses may then discontinue with every 
confidence in the lasting nature of the cure. 





of course, goes to the making of rich pure blood Restrictions 




















“ANTIPON" can be had of Chemists, Stores, etc., price 2s. Gd. and 4s. 6d. per bottle, 

m stock or on order, or, should any difficulty arise, may be obtained (on 

sending cash remittance) post free, under private package, direct from the 
Sole Manufacturers— 


THE “ANTIPON’’ COMPANY, 13 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : BANKERS: 


“ CORPULENCE, LONDON." Union of London and Smith's Bank. 
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The Sunday Magazine 


EDITED BY CHARLES RAY 


SEPTEMBER I904 


SUNDAY MORNING—Frontispiece 
From the painting by Wm. Collins 


Dr. Campbell Morgan and the Rev. Albert Swift : Their ~— Present 


and Future Work. With many photographs i . 613 
The Influences of Modern Life. IX.—Politics. By the ies G. 
Silvester Horne, M.A. : - 622 
The Totem-Pole and ” ane By the Editor. Mlustrated with 
photographs . ‘ - 627 
A Point of Honour. By Christabel R. Coleridge. Chaps. 
XXV.—XXVII. Jlilustrated by Harold Piffard . F . 632 
Pilgrim’s Progress for the Matabele. By Florence Jeffery. With many 
illustrations F 4 ‘ ‘ « 643 
Molly. A Sketch. By L. Crofts. Illustrated by W.J. Gibbs . 648 


Workers Together with God. Jilustrated with photographs 

The Presbyterian Social Service Union—A Curious Reception of 

the Bible—An Open-Air Church for London—* Turned to God 

from Idols *—Preaching to an Evil Spirit . ; . 650 
Our Question Drawer. Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. . 655 
The Evening of Labour. By Ben Bolt. Jilustrated by M.A. Boole . 658 


Twenty Thousand Moslems at Prayer . » : . 663 
An Episode in a Great Controversy. By the Rev. John Urquhart . 664 
Granny’s Tea Party . 669 


The Journey to God. A Story “ the St. Gothard By Huge Dita, 
Illustrated by Victor Prout 


° 670 
Paradise Island; or, the Romance of Metlakahtla. Chap. XI. 
By George T. B. Davis. J/lustrated with photographs, 676 
For the Boys and Girls. Lessons from History. IX, —The 
Good Merchant of Lyons. J/lustrated . 681 
How the World Goes Round. J//ustrated with diieasitatiin P . 684 
The Editor’s Page ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ; . 691 
Bible Examinations P ‘ ; ; : , . 692 





August Bible Examination Solution— 


(5) Exodus VII. 24. (6) Genesis XV. 11. (7) Acts XII. 6. 
(8) Esther VII. 10. 


gay All MSS. to be addressed to “THe Epitor,’’ 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. While 
the greatest cave will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental 
loss. MSS. must be accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for reply. 


Qa All communications respecting the insertion of ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed to G. F. NELSON, 
19 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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Washing clothes A little book 
has always been done, till now, wrapped 


FELS-NAPTH A by slowly dissolving the grease — with each 


of the dirt in soap-water. bar, 


Fels-Naptha cuts quicker and Go by the 
SOAP deeper—loosens and starts the lak. 


dirt—eases the rubbing out Go by the 


PH I LO S O PH Y too. Less backache. book. 


This is the whole philosophy Go by the 
of Fels-Naptha soap. book. 


Fels-Naptha 39 Wilson street London E C 


“VASELINE” |= 999° 


The Original Screw Cap Bottles 
have the Company’s name 
stamped on the giass. 








2 oz. size, 3d. 5 oz. size, 6d. 





CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consd.) CHEAPEST 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan and the Rev. Albert 
Swift 
Their Past, Present and Future Work 
By Charles Ray 


HE acceptance by the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan of the pastorate 
of Westminster Chapel, London, 
has given very general satisfaction 
in English religious circles. Ever since 
the brilliant preacher left Tollington Park 
for America there has been an earnest wish 
on this side of the Atlantic that he would 
return to his native land, but Dr. Morgan 
had obtained such a hold over the people 
of the United States and especially of the 
ministry, that it was feared he would stay 
at Northfield. The only indica- 
tion that he had not completely 
settled in the land of his adoption 
was that he continued to speak to 
American audiences of America as 
“your country” and of Great 
Britain as “my country.” Nowhe 
is returning, and there is no doubt 
that Westminster Chapel is going 
to become one of the greatest 
centres of London and also of 
English religious life. With Dr. 
Morgan will be associated as co- 
pastor the Rev. Albert Swift, of 
East Dulwich Grove Congrega- 
tional Church. The two men 
have been close friends for over 
twenty years, and during that 
period there has never been the 
slightest estrangement between 
them. 

Like Whitefield’s Chapel, Tot- 
tenham Court road, which under 
Mr. Silvester Horne and Mr. 
Holmes has taken on a new lease 
of life, Westminster Chapel is a 
church with a splendid and inspir- 
ing past, but a church which has 
dwindled and fallen upon evil 
days, the cause being kept alive 
only by the devoted and self- 
denying efforts of a band‘fot 
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earnest men. First erected in 1841, the 
church invited the Rev. Samuel Martin, 
of Cheltenham, to its pastorate, and he 
accepted, with the result that Westminster 
Chapel soong became one of the leading 
churches of the Metropolis, and was the 
centre of a mighty work for God that 
reached out into the neighbourhood round, 
in the form{of branch Sunday Schools and 
various other religious and benevolent 


institutions. To such an extent did the con- 
gregation$grow} that it became necessary 





Dr. and Mrs. Campbell Morgan, from a recent photograph 
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to pull down the original chapel and 
erect another—the present spacious 
building, which was opened on July 6th, 
1865. 





W. D. Welford, Photo, Birmingham 


Dr. Campbell Morgan and Mr. Albert Swift, as young 
evangelists, before they entered the ministry 


As Mr. Martin increased in years, the 
work became too much for him to do un- 
aided, and in 1875 the Rev. Henry Simon 
was elected co-pastor succeeding to the 
sole pastorate upon the death of Mr. 
Martin on July, 1878, or rather six months 
after that date, as Mr: Simon insisted upon 
serving a probationary period to that 
extent. From 1887 when its minister 
accepted an invitation to Hare Court 
Church until 1894, Westminster Chapel 
was without a pastor. Then the Rev. 
Evans Hurndall, M.A., who had retired 
from a twenty years’ pastorate at Bow in 
order to have a lengthened rest, accepted 
an invitation from the church to take the 
oversight of its work. Mr MHurndall 
established a Men’s Own Meeting on Sun- 
day afternoons, and also a Women’s Own, 
both of which were highly successful and 


attracted large numbers of young people. 
Everything was going well, when Mr. 
Hurndall’s pastorate was brought to an 
untimely end by his accidental death 
under sad circumstances in December, 
1895. The last pastor was the Rev. 
Richard Westrope, formerly of Belgrave 
Chapel, Leeds. 

The two ministers who are now to have 
charge of Westminster Chapel will form 
a very strong and happy combination. 
Their ideals and theological] views are 
identical, they are deeply attached to one 
another, and it is doubtful if two men 
could be found anywhere else who could 
work so happily together. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan comes of a good 
old Nonconformist stock. On his mother’s 
side he can trace his descent back to Anne 
Askew, the martyr who so unflinchingly 
suffered for her faith at Smithfield in 1546. 
Many of his more recent ancestors have 
been zealous supporters of little country 
chapels, and his father, who is still living, 
was a Baptist minister who became a 
Plymouth brother. Dr. Morgan himself 
while at school at Cheltenham came in 
contact with John Nelson Darby, one of 
the founders of Brethrenism, and he 
remembers how that strange man spoke 
kindly to him and questioned him respect- 
ing his studies. 

Young Morgan and his sister, after their 
parents removed to Wales, attended the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and Sunday 
School at Cardiff, and were there converted 
to God. It seems almost unnecessary to 
say that Dr. Morgan’s first ‘‘ sermons ”’ 
were preached while a boy to his sister and 
her dolls, so usually is it the case with great 
preachers that as children they show 
indications in this way of their future 
destiny. The lad and his sister were 
deeply attached to one another, and when 
at the age of twelve the little girl passed 
away, it was a time of the deepest sorrow 
to the bereaved lad. In fact he made 
few, if any, childhood friends, and became 
a very solitary boy, wandering for hours 
by himself and meditating. His parents 
removed to Chepstow, and thence to 
various parts of the West of England, and 
this tended to prevent the boy from 
making permanent acquaintanceships, and 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan and the Rev. Albert Swift 


threw him more and more upon his own 
resources. 

At the age of thirteen he gave his first 
real address iin the Wesleyan schoolroom 
at Monmouth, taking for his subject 
““The Common Salvation,” and from this 
time he had an earnest desire to enter the 
ministry. But circumstances seemed 
against him. Domestic arrangements and 
conditions necessitated the early seeking 
of remunerative employment, and while 
still a youth he went as teacher to a 
Wesleyan day school in Birmingham, after- 
wards transferring to the Jewish Collegiate 
School. 

While at Birmingham young Morgan 
engaged in evangelistic work, in the course 
of which he met Albert Swift. The 
young men went about together preaching 
in the villages round Birmingham, and at 
last, in 1886, Mr. Morgan determined to 
give up teaching and to devote 
himself entirely toGospel work. 
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went to Westminister road Church, Bir- 
mingham, and during his pastorate there 
came into contact with Dr. Dale, who 
always extended the greatest kindness and 
sympathy to him. Of course all this time 
the young preacher 
was a Close student, 
and a_ hard * reader, 
and he has more 
than made up for 
his lack of a college 
course. 

Meanwhile Mr. 
Swift, who had mar- 
ried had gone to 














America, and Mr. 
Morgan visited him 
there in 1891. Mr. 


D. L. Moody heard 
the young English- 
man preach, and at 





This he did, and the Rev. 
William Middleton, Superin- 
tendent of his Circuit, advised 
him to offer for the regular 
ministry. But here the young 
man’s domestic circumstances 
stood in the way, for he felt 
that he would, be unable to 
spare the time to take a 
college course. However, in 
1888, he offered himself, being 
one of a hundred and fifty can- 
didates. As only forty-five 
were accepted the remainder 
had to be rejected, and Camp- 
bell Morgan was among the 
latter. 

But he was now known as 
an able and earnest preacher, 
and in the following year the 
Congregationalists of Stone 
invited him to become their 
pastor. Mr. Morgan accepted 
and ministered to the con- 
gregation there for two years. 
About this time he married his 
cousin, Miss Annie Morgan, and 
commenced a domestic career, 
which has been one of unmixed 
happiness. 











In 1893 the gifted preacher 
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once invited him to the next summer con- 
ference at Northfield. Mr. Morgan went, 
was invited ayain in 1897, and from that 
time to this he has never missed a con- 
ference. From the first he “ captured ”’ 
the ministers of all dencminations in 
America, as probably few other men have 
done, ard his visits were always looked 
forward to with the keenest interest. 
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England, and this he has done annually. 
But the visit has been far from a rest, for 
each year Mr. Morgan has been booked up 
for services for almost the whole time. 
The Americans have made tremendous 
efforts to keep him, and the condition on 
which he has aceepted the pastorate of 
Westminster Chapel is that he shall have 
three months free each year so as to be 





Towne & Whitney, Photo, Gardner 
Dr. Campbell Morgan and the Rev. Albert Swift at Northfield on the occasion of Dr. Morgan's first 
visit as Convention Speaker 


Mr. Morgan left Birmingham for New 
Court Chapel, Tollington Park, in Febru- 
ary, 1897, rapidly filled the place at morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening services, and 
when in 1901 he decided to accept the 
invitation to take charge of the Northfield 
Extension Work his church looked upon 
the loss as little short of a calamity. The 
arrangement has been that he should work 
in America for nine months of the year, 
part of that time being spent in Northfield 
and part touring about the States holding 
conferences. The remaining three months 
the preacher was to be free to visit 


able to attend the Northfield conference. 
How greatly he is appreciated is clear from 
the way even the secular papers have 
spoken of him. ‘“ No half sort of a man,” 
said one. “Very impressive,” said 
another. 

As a preacher Dr. Morgan is unique 
among leading men of the pulpit. He 
believes the true function of the preacher 
is not to be sensational or topical, but a 
teacher of the Bible. His sermons are 
mostly expository, and he takes the old 
orthodox view of the Scriptures. But he 
grips you. The writer has seen Dr. 
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Morgan hold a mixed audience of educated 
people and working men and women tense 
for an hour or more. As he unfolded the 
truths of the Word of God, not a sound 
could be heard save his voice, and at the 
end the people were loth to leave their 
seats. Dr. Morgan’s preaching is intense. 
‘““Some men,” he once declared, “ say 
that preaching takes nothing out of them. 
No, and it puts nothing into anybody else.” 
Dr. Morgan is usually in a great perspira- 
tion when he has done preaching, and it 
is clear that he has put his whole soul and 
energy into the sermon. He has that 
subtle sense of humour which, {while not 
making people laugh, lends brightness to 
the address. ‘‘I like that verse in Gene 
sis,’ the writer heard him say 
recently, “ ‘ Joseph is a fruit- 
ful bough whose 
branches run over the wall.’ 
There is something for the 
fellow next door, you know.’’ 
Dr. Morgan’s co-pastor at 
Westminster, the Rev. Albert 
Swift, is a man whose early 
religious training, career and 
beliefs have been almost ident- 
ical with his friend’s. Mr. Swift 
was born at the village of Min- 
worth, near Birmingham, in 
1867, and was educated at the 
National school. At the age 
of fourteen he became a junior 
clerk in the counting house of 
a Birmingham glass manufac- 
turer, but his ambition was to 
be a National school teacher, 
and having been brought up in 
the Church of England there 
was noreligious disability. Just 
when he most thought of this, 
however, his sister contracted 
scarlet fever, and the boy was 
sent to stay with some Wes- 
leyan friends. On Sundays 
he went to their church and 
under the preaching of Mr. John 
Barnsley, a well-known local 
preacher, he became exercised 
as to his spiritual condition. 
The following week a young 
student from Handsworth, Mr. 
Herbert Horle, was occupying 
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the pulpit, and Albert Swift was converted. 
He joined that church, entered at once into 
Christian work, and at sixteen was a local 
preacher. As already stated he and 
Campbell Morgan became acquainted at 
this period and did evangelistic work to- 
gether. After two years as a_ local 
preacher, Mr. Swift decided to offer him- 
self for the Methodist ministry, but he 
was supposed to have outgrown his 
strength, and his pastor felt unable to 
recommend him. For several years he 
continued his lay ministry, helping his 
friend in many of the missions which he 
conducted and then soon after Mr. Mor- 
van had accepted the pastorate at Stone, 
Mr. Swift married and went to America. 





Hugh B. Philpott, Photo, London 


Dr. Campbell Morga, in his study at Tollington Park, London 








Mrs. Campbell Morgan and four of her children 


Almost directly he arrived on the other 
side of the Atlantic the young man was 
invited to preach at the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Bradley Beach, New Jersey, 
and the following day he was appointed 
pastor, “‘so that before I had 
been forty-eight hours in the 
country,” he says, “I hada 
church.” 

After two years at Bradley 
Beach, Mr. Swift was asked to 
go to do pioneering mission 
labour in a wild region on the 
borders of New Jersey, and 
then after another couple of 
years he was invited to become 
junior pastor of Calvary Meth- 
odist Church, Haarlem, New 
York, a large institutional 
church with a membership of 
sixteen hundred. He remained 
there till January, 1899, when, 
with his family, he returned to 
England. 

During the latter part of his 
stay in America, Mr. Swift had 
been exercised as to the polity of 
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the Methodist Episcopal system, and he had 
finally determined to enter the Congrega- 
tional body. So when he came to London, 
he joined New Court Chapel, Tollington 
Park, where his friend was pastor, and 
for nine months engaged in religious 
journalism. Then receiving a call to East 
Dulwich Grove Church, he accepted and 
the recognition service took place on 
December 19th, 1899. At this gathering 
Mr. Swift told the story of how he came 
to change his denomination. 

“Tam not a child of Congregation- 
alism,” he said,’ but a convert to its 
methods and polity. I was converted in 
Wesleyan Methodism—a church which I 
must ever love, if only for the spiritual 
nurture it gave me in the infancy and 
childhood of my Christian experience. In 
my teens the authorities called me to work 
as a local preacher, and, in early manhood, 
having a strong conviction that God was 
leading me into the full work of the 
ministry, I sailed for America with a view 
of entering the work of the sister denomi- 
nation in that country—the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

‘A few years, however, sufficed to de- 
velop doubts in my own mind as to its 
polity. The autocratic Episcopacy, though 
possibly useful in the days of the pioneers, 
as a foundation of government, increasingly 








Borup Bros, Photo, London 
East Dulwich Grove Congregational Church, the scene of the Rev. 
Albert Swift's successful ministry of the last few years 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan and the Rev. Albert Swift 


appeared to me like a pyramid standing 
upon its apex. The system of two orders 
in the ministry, Deacons and Elders, I 
could only regard as a perversion of the 
New Testament idea. But possibly the 
one thing which drove me more and more 
towards Congregationalism was the grow- 
ing sense of need (in my own work) for 
something akin to the church meeting. 
Being naturally of a democratic turn of 
mind, I have ever felt that I could do my 
best work only when enjoying the perfect 
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admission to that ministry belief in both 
doctrine and polity must be affirmed. I 
should possibly have been content to abide 
under the system, but the passing of the 
character of each man at each Annual 
Conference, seemed to me to be a re- 
affirming of a belief which I had ceased to 
hold, and so, when in the providence of 
God, the health and well-being of my 
family made it necessary to bring ‘them 
home to England, I resolved, after much 
prayer, to absolutely and finally withdraw 





Borup Bros., Photo, London 
The Rev. Albert Swift in his study at East Dulwich 


confidence and co-operation of my people. 
But Methodism afforded me no oppor- 
tunity of taking the people at large into 
such confidence. 

‘Two years ago I had an interview with 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and with Dr. Packard 
(Chairman of the New York State Con- 
gregational Union). The former advised 
me to remain in Methodism, unless it 
should be a matter of vital principle, and 
for a time I remained. But increasingly 
it became a matter of principle. On 


from the Methodist Ministry, and become 
a simple member of a Congregational 
Church, trusting God to open up my way 
in due time to a pastorate of the order 
toward which I believed He had been lead- 
ing me.” 

Mr. Swift’s ministry at East Dulwich 
Grove has been one of uninterrupted 
progress. He has been very successful 
in getting hold of and retaining young 
people, for whom he entertains a great 
love, and to whom he has a happy way of 
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appealing When he went to the church 
the membership was 179, now it is 368, 
and last year the congregation raised for 
church work £1,691, and for missionary 
and philanthropic effort, £201 14s. Od. 





Mr. and Mrs. Swift from a recent photo 


As to the future of Westminster Chapel 
under the direction and leading of these 
two gifted ministers, the writer has ob- 
tained some interesting particulars from 
Mr. Swift. The principle upon which 
they are starting out is that the organisa- 
tion shall crystallize round the 
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ization at Westminster Chapel will be 
formed, growing as the need increases. 

There is one phase of the work that 
has taken definite shape. Instead of 
the ordinary week-night service, Dr. 
Morgan is proposing to give on Friday 
evenings in the Church a series of weekly 
lectures under the collective title of “ The 
Message and Content of the Divine 
Library.” It is proposed to advertise these 
lectures widely and they will be particu- 
larly helpful to Sunday School teachers 
and other Christian workers, and to Bible 
students generally. 

The new pastors intend to work tho- 
roughly the district in which the chapel is 
situated, and to wrestle with the problems 
of the locality. It is expected that at 
first many worshippers will come from a 
distance, but that is not the desire of the 
ministers. They want to make West- 
minster Chapel a centre from which a real 
work for God will be done all round the 
neighbourhood, and it is hoped to draw 
to the services many of the wealthy 
classes, who live close by. Dr. Morgan is 
certainly the man to achieve this if such 
an achievement is possible. Of course, 
the problem at Westminster is very dif- 
ferent from that at Whitefields Chapel, 
for in Tottenham Court road and in the 





growth, and not force the 
growth into any pre-arranged 
channel or according to any 
pre-conceived ideas. The be- 
ginning and centre of every- 
thing will be the pulpit, and 
the two dominant notes of the 
preaching will be the evangel- 
istic message and definite 
Bible teaching. During the 
few Sundays that Dr. Morgan 
occupied the pulpit at West- 
minster Chapel recently, quite 
a number of people went into 
the inquiry rooms, and that 
will no doubt occur regularly 
when he takes up his ministry 
permanently. Such a work at 
once creates a need for organ- 
ization, so that the converts 
may be cared for and it is 
along, this line that the organ- 





Dr. Campbell Morgan and the Rev. Albert Swift playing golf 
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thoroughfares round there are 
many large business houses in 
which are employed thousands 
of young people needing spiritual 
guidance and friendly advice, and 
a place which they can look upon 
as a home. 

Dr. Morgan will occupy the 
pulpit at Westminster Chapel, 
and Mr. Swift will take the whole 
of the pastoral oversight, and for 
a few months, till things are in 
shape, he will do little or no 
preaching. But as the work 
develops and extends over the 
district, so opportunity and need 
will arise for him to engage regu- 
larly in preaching. 

A great deal of money will be 
needed in the first few months, 
for although the Chapel itself is 
in good condition the buildings 
at the back will need a thorough 
overhauling. It is anticipated 
that at least a thousand pounds 
will have to be found for initial 
expenses by the time Dr. Morgan 
begins his pastorate in October. 
The ministers are emphatically 
opposed to bazaars for raising 
funds, and there are to be no pew 
rents. Seats will be assigned, and 
people will assess themselves as 
to their contributions according 
as they feel their responsibilities. 
This is the line upon which the 
Church will be conducted, and the 
pastors and officials feel confident 
that after a year or two the 
expenses will be met. For a time, however, 
they will have to get some outside help. 
Dr. Morgan is to have three months’ 
holiday in each year, so that he may be 
enabled to attend the Northfield Con- 
ferences, but only one month will be a 
real holiday in the sense of rest. Certainly 
he will need this with a work of such 
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Reproduced by kind permission of the ‘* Record of Christian Work" 
Dr. Campbell Morgan and Dr. L. G. Broughton at Northfield 


This is the latest photograph of Dr. Morgan 


extent and 
shoulders. 

One thing is sure, that under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Morgan and Mr. Swift, West- 
minster Chapel has a splendid future before 
it, and will become one of the greatest 
religious forces in London and throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


responsibility upon his 











The Influences of Modern Life 
By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


IX—Politics 


" ET every soul be in subjection to 
the higher powers: for there is 


no power but of God; and the 

powers that be are ordained of 
God. Therefore he that resisteth the 
power, withstandeth the ordinance of God : 
and they that withstand shall receive to 
themselves judgment. For rulers are not 
a terror to the good workers but to the evil. 
And wouldst thou have no fear of the 
power ? do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise from the same: for he 
is a minister of God to thee for good.”” So 
spake a Roman citizen to Roman citizens. 
Nowhere else in the writings of Paul are 
those political ideals which he owed to his 
citizenship more manifest. Talk about a 
High Churchman— Paul was a High 
Statesman ; the highest of the high. Only 
one who had the freedom of the Roman 
Commonwealth could have written like 
this. It is perfectly clear from this 
passage that to Paul the State was as 
sacred as the Church; and that just as 
surely as he, Paul, held a divine commis- 
sion as an apostle and a preacher, so the 
divine commission was issued to those who 
held office and authority in the State. The 
pastor or preacher, the elder or deacon, 
in the church might abuse his position, and 
injure the cause he was elected to serve ; 
but that did not affect the fact that his 
office was a sacred one, and that the 
powers that be, in the church, are ordained 
of God. And in exactly the same way 
Nero on the throne, or his minions in 
their subordinate positions might abuse 
their authority, and injure the sacred 
cause they represented, but that did not 
affect the fact in Paul’s judgment that they 
were set there to discharge sacred func- 
tions and to be ministers of God. That is 
High Statesmanship ; and if it is the true 
ideal, then the influence of that political 
ideal upon those who uphold it must be 


very profound. It should and would result 
in the consecration of politics to a degree 
that I am afraid is hardly known in our 
time. We have more than once had to 
learn from our legal authorities that 
election to the highest offices in the 
national church, and confirmation of that 
election is a farce, a mere thing of trans- 
parent unreality ; and if such modes of 
procedure obtain in the church, it is hardly 
to be expected that men will learn to 
bring to their civic duties such a spirit of 
reverence, such a sense of solemn res- 
ponsibility, as this ideal of Paul demands. 
Nevertheless I am compelled to acknow- 
ledge in view of legal decisions as to the 
election and confirmation of bishops that 
secular rights have more substance and 
reality in them than ecclesiastical rights ; 
and that there is a better chance that a 
man should learn to do his duty worthily 
and effectively as a citizen of the State 
than as a citizen of the established church. 
Before I leave this question of Paul and 
his political ideal, there are perhaps two 
things that must be said. First of all, he 
had a political ideal. For the life of me 
I cannot understand how some people can 
treat politics as if they were merely 
worldly and altogether secular, and yet 
defend, as such people usually do, the 
verbal inspiration of the apostle Paul. If 
his theory of the church is inspired, then 
so must his theory of the State be, on 
their principles. And if his theory of the 
State is right, their theory and practice is 
wrong. Paul had a political ideal, and he 
not only had it but he gloried in it, and 
lost no opportunity of expounding and 
enforcing it. A Roman citizen, he had a 
high ideal of government; and a deep- 
rooted belief that the end of government 
was morality—“ he is a minister of God 
to thee for good.” That is to say, the end 
of government is not necessarily to make 
you and me richer ; indeed, at the present 
moment with steadily increasing taxation 
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its end appears to be to make us all 
poorer ; neither is the end of government 
limited to education, to make us mentally 
richer. The end of government is good- 
ness—that is the Pauline principle. The 
ideal of High Statesmanship in the encour- 
agement of virtue and the discouragement 
of vice in the State; the prevention of 
fraud and crime; the promotion of de- 
cency, thrift, industry, and comfort. The 
ideal is to establish freedom—freedom to 
think, freedom to worship, freedom to 
teach, freedom to trade, freedom to make 
one’s way in the world—always providing 
that such freedom does not include license 
to corrupt and injure others. This is the 
ideal ; it has to be worked out in practical 
fashion, and presents many difficulties, 
many points on which the best and most 
thoughtful minds will differ ; but I repeat, 
Paul held it demonstrably as an ideal, and 
believed that political power and executive 
was a high and sacred trust for the pro- 
motion of great moral ends. 

There is a second point on which I am 
bound to say a word. Paul’s theory must 
be interpreted in the light of Paul’s prac- 
tice. When he says that “ he that resist- 
eth the power withstandeth the ordinance 
of God,” he clearly meant that to en- 
deavour to overthrow authority was to 
withstand God’s ordinance; and he as 
clearly did not mean that you were there- 
fore to approve or obey all the decisions 
of such authorities. Of course, as we all 
know, these were the words quoted by the 
University of Oxford in the reign of 
Charles II in support of their theory that 
passive obedience even to the worst of 
monarchs is a part of religion. The 
University of Oxford would have done well 
to consider Paul’s practice as throwing 
light upon his theory. According to the 
University where he was forbidden by the 
authorities to preach, he ought to have 
given up preaching. Instead of which he 
deliberately broke the law and paid the 
penalty, and the Puritans in their con- 
venticles, anc the Methodists in the open- 
air in England did the same. Ought 
Daniel to have obeyed the king and 
council and have ceased to pray ? Does 
anyone imagine that it was in Paul’s 
political ideal to do that grave discourage- 
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ment and dishonour to the individual 
conscience ? Not for a moment. Paul 
dissented from many of the regulations of 
the authorities ; and he broke their laws 
and suffered for doing it. But he defends 
the system. He sees in it a real but 
blundering attempt toadminister God’s will 
on earth. This passage is Paul’s repudiation 
of anarchy. He is for law, order, govern- 
ment, the social contracts, because he is 
convinced it is a part of God’s thought and 
intention. To resist the power, to seek 
to destroy civil and political authority 
itself is to withstand the ordinance of God. 
Now I mean to insist, following Paul, that 
every young man and woman ought to 
form and ought to hold a political ideal ; I 
commend this theory of high statesman- 
ship as being as truly inspired as any 
doctrine in holy writ. I desire to protest 
on the authority of the New Testament, 
in the name of Him who said “ Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” 
and in the name of him who said that the 
ruler in a state is a minister of God for 
good against all attempts now being made 
to dissuade people from interesting them- 
selves in politics through disgust at the 
littleness, the uncharity, the sordidness, 
and too often the apparent uselessness of 
politics. Let me urge upon my readers 
that for the development of their own 
characters they need the influence of 
civic and political ideal; they need to 
lose personal interests in the interests of 
the community, the nation, the empire. 
For I suggest to them that if thoughtful 
and religious people do yield to the 
temptation to shake off the dust of their 
feet against political life because of its 
disappointments, its bitterness, or its folly, 
the result can only be here what has often 
happened in America to her incalculable 
injury and loss—the capture of the seat 
of authority by an unscrupulous and 
corrupt political machine, the establish- 
ment and endowment of greed and selfish- 
ness, and the absolute demoralisation of 
the municipality if not of the nation. 
Now, by your leave, I propose to come 
straight to our modern politics, and try to 
see what ought to be the attitude of a 
Christian man or woman—for I assume 
that if the end of politics be to promote 
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the highest -well-being of the nation, 
Christian women are at least as much con- 
cerned as Christian men—in view of our 
modern conditions. And I conceive it will 
be said that the first and greatest evil in 
modern politics is that the man who 
concerns himself with political life is com- 
pelled by modern conditions, to become 
a narrow partisan. There are only two 
parties just as there are only two lobbies ; 
and a politician must sink himself and 
narrow his individuality to think, speak 
and vote with his party. Most of his time 
is occupied in inventing plausibilities 
wherewith to support their policy and 
soothe and satisfy his own conscience. 
He becomes whether he likes it or not, a 
part of a machine; and in that capacity 
finds himself engaged in a good many 
enterprises which make him secretly un- 
comfortable and dissatisfied with the 
whole system. The political arena, we 
are told, is no place for the downright 
honest man. It is sacred to the Trimmer 
and the Bigot. I recall that Frederick 
Robertson once said that nowadays when 
we say that two men are talking politics 
we mean that they are wrangling about 
some party question, and as we all know 
it is the commonest criticism that men are 
in politics to-day to secure rather the 
return of a party to power than the 
legislative expression of a cause or a con- 
viction. The immediate object of politics, 
we hear it said, is to get a certain set of 
men into office, and keep another set of 
men out of it. And I believe I am right 
in saying that there is nothing which good 
men more resent than the sort of party 
obligation to support some worthless 
adventurer who chooses to display their 
colours, against some good and honourable 
citizen whose misfortune it is that he 
wears ribbands of a different hue. Why, 
they ask, are we to be bound to the chariot 
wheels of party and compelled to support 
bad men against good men merely because 
they profess our opinions! We will have 
nothing to do with politics any more, 
because their influence upon us is to 
degrade one into a blind and narrow 
partisan. Now I have nothing to do in 
this article with any differences in the 
ideals of the two great parties in English 





politics. I assume that the objection to 
be converted into a mere partisan is 
common to good men and broad-minded 
men on both sides. Certainly we who 
have asserted at tremendous cost the 
right of private judgment in the church, 
are not likely to be found among those who 
would abolish the right of private judg- 
ment in the State. I should be very sorry 
to give my conscience and intellect into 
the keeping of any party leader or body 
of leaders. But I say this: that English 
life contradicts the fiction that a man may 
not act in substantial loyalty to party 
principles and party traditions, and yet 
maintain an honourable and manly inde- 
pendence of character and conviction. If 
he becomes conscious that there is a ten- 


dency to suppress personality and play. 


the hypocrite, he must fight against it as 
we have to fight against other evil and 
disastrous tendencies in life. A man does 
not enter this battle-ground of opinions 
to escape all perilsand snares to the mental 
and moral life : he enters it to do his duty, 
and contribute his influence to the right as 
he sees the right, and to quit himself like 
a man in a worthy strife. Certainly those 
of us who belong to the Free Churches have 
learned nothing from our three hundred 
years of not ignoble controversy if we 
have not learned to train young citizens 
to manifest even in the hand to hand con- 
flict of politics the Christian temper and 
to vindicate the Christian profession. No, 
if Paul could advise loyalty to authority 
even when it meant imperial despotism 
because government is a divine idea and 
anarchy is the ne,‘ation of a divine idea, 
surely under our free institutions the 
responsibility resting upon us all is far 
greater. Each one of us is or will be the 
trustee of a certain amount of political 
power ; and we are responsible to Christ 
for its employment. Nothing is clearer to 
me in modern politics than that our 
parliaments are an almost exact reflection 
of ourselves. They cannot be much better 
or worse than the average character and 
opinion among the citizens. We get, I 
am tempted to say, exactly the parliament 
we deserve. We seldom or never have 
any cause to abuse its ineptitude, or blame 
its cowardice, or complain of its indolence 
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The Influences of Modern Life 


and incompetence. The ineptitude is 
ours, the cowardice is ours, the indolence 
is ours. Parliaments give back after the 
measure in which they receive ; and live 
in the spirit of their election. Democratic 
parliaments mirror the democracy they 
represent with curious fidelity. They are 
a representation in miniature of its whims, 
its beliefs, its fears and its follies, its 
virtues and its obstinacies, its preju- 
dices and its passions. No product of 
democratic life is a more genuine bit of 
itself than its parliament. All through 
the 18th century you could read the 18th 
century spirit in the 18th century parlia- 
ments; in the 19th century it was the 
same, and in the 20th century it will be 
the same. Parliaments will be as we are. 
If moral issues are predominant in the 
country they will be predominant in 
parliament. If the moral life of the 
people is weak and low, the parliamentary 
life will be the same. If the temper of the 
people is a bragging, and aggressive 
temper, the parliamentary temper will 
be the same. To criticise parliaments is 
to criticise ourselves; and to accuse 
politics is to accuse ourselves. If political 
programmes are concerned in the interests 
of class, to catch votes, and not to do 
justice—who make the programmes? Who 
vote the programmes ? The astutest wire- 
pullers cannot engineer success for any 
policy unless the people endorse the policy, 
or at least connive at it by their apathy. 
Political ideals will be elevated or degraded 
to-morrow according as you, young men 
and women assert a higher or lower 
influence. The complexion of future 
parliaments and the political fortunes of 
your country are in your making. 

And now that being so, what are you 
going to do? The influence of politics 
over you ought, I assert, to be to make 
you more disinterested, to open your 
minds to larger issues, to make you 
realize that you are your brother’s keeper, 
bound by the law of Christ to love your 
neighbour as yourself, and to care for the 
well-being of all who are bound up with 
you in the citizenship of the State. Un- 
christian laws are a scandal and offence to 
everyone of us; and the absence of good 
and necessary laws is sometimes as great 
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an evil as the presence of bad and un- 
necessary laws. What, then, are you 
going to do for your country ? What use 
are you going to make of your influence ; 
and how are you prepared to submit your- 
self to the influences of that we call politi- 
cal life ? In regard-to no other influence 
among all the set of influences I am 
endeavouring to discuss in these articles 
is there such imperative need to lay hold 
of the thought which is the key to the 
whole subject; that amid these strong 
fascinations and powerful influences you 
need a Master influence to steady you, and 
hold you straight and true. “ All things 
are yours, but ye are Christ’s!” “I pray 
Thee not that thou wouldest take them out 
of the world, but that thou wouldest keep 
them from the evil ?’’ Let me counsel you 
that the best way to escape “ the evil” is 
not to follow a “ fugitive and cloistered ”’ 
policy, and seek to isolate yourselves from 
the civic movements of the age, but to 
engage your sympathies and endeavours 
in some high and disinterested cause. 
Especially I would suggest to every young 
man that he should espouse some righteous 
and Christian cause in the days of its un- 
popularity and fight for it when it is 
“‘ despised and rejected of men.” It isa 
great thing to learn how little the justice 
of a proposal depends on popular acclama- 
tions. Christianity was as true when all 
powerful influences were against it, as it 
is now when it is fashionable for western 
nations to extend their patronage to it 
and endow it out of the exchequer. 
Righteousness cannot be made other than 
righteousness by votes of parliaments ; 
and you may establish injustice by statute, 
but it remains injustice still. We want 
more strong, manly, independent Christian 
electors who will be in politics not for any 
spoils of office, nor fleeting satisfactions of 
notoriety, but for the sake of the well- 
being of the commonwealth, and to fight 
for forlorn Christian causes such as Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, M.P., frigidly and 
contemptuously discredits or else offen- 
sively patronises. 

Again and again in the history of western 
civilization the church has had to save the 
State. But by “the Church” I donot mean 
any clerical body or any ecclesiastical 
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organisation, I mean men and women 
of the Christian spirit who have under- 
taken often to vindicate Christ even 
against the ecclesiastics who usurped His 
authority and misrepresented His spirit. 
The last word on politics which this 
country or any oth’~ needs to hear is not 
the voice of parliament, or priest, or people, 
but the voice of Christ. The only organ 
through which that Voice can become 
articulate is a fellowship of souls wholly 
surrendered to His Spirit. I am one of 
those who believe that the time will come 
in English life when churches of believing 
disciples will venture to look on politics 
through the eyes of Christ, and ask humbly 
and expectantly for His message to the 
commonwealth. Dr. Dale used to say 
that the time would come when people 
who refuse to vote will be subjected to 
church discipline just as much as people 
who refuse to pay their debts. He may 
have been wrong. But if church disci- 
pline will not be used in that direction, 
church influence ought to be. Never did 
we need Christian citizens more ; to carry 
the clean, sane, sweet spirit of true 
Christian citizenship into modern politics. 
We want fewer personalities, less asperity 
—more backbone, depth of seriousness, 
and courage of conviction. And the men 
and women to bring that higher nobler 
temper into politics will be those who 
have grasped somewhat of what Christ 
meant by His Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. Those who work towards the 
realization of their prayers, “Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven ;”’ those who have found in 
Christ the Master Influence of Life; and 
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in His teaching the Master Influence of 
Thought. Therefore I call you to the 
High Statesmanship of the Apostle Paul. 
I summon you to regard your political 
opportunity as a ministry of God for the 
good of others; and I beseech of you to 
think of it with solemn concern, and to 
employ it with prayer and thought. 


Christ’s words were not a book for Sabbath — 


days, 


But law of life, and judgment of the land ; 
Not to be chosen, and pieced and 
dogmatised, 


But lived up to—the whole and not a part, | 


Alive not dead, one spirit in new forms ; 

And lived, as Christ lived, poor, despised, 
alone 

Apart with God and working miracles, 


Not on the waves and winds, but on the | 


wills 
Of men, upon the hearts of multitudes 
The hidden germs of fresh humanities, 
Of live confederations yet unborn, 
The hidden founts of gathering river-floods, 
To hear one day the music of His name 
Through lands of harvest to the boundless 
sea. 


Young men and women, kindle to the 
political ideal, love it, believe it, uphold 
it through all vicissitudes. You are 
Christ’s to serve your generation. The 
enthusiasm of humanity is His gift to the 
children of the kingdom. Welcome it, 
cherish it, give it effect in your action. 


Have for your watchword not the Rights 
of Man, 

But this more sacred, more invincible, 

Duties of Man, and Law of Life in God. 





Wallace, Photo, Sidmouth 
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| strange and weird object stands for. 





the object 


The Totem-Pole and its Story 


By the Editor 


E are all of us more or less 
familiar with the totem-pole 
H as a curious object in photo- 


graphs and pictures of Alas- 


| kan village life, "but few of us probably 


have any accurate idea as to what this 
It 
is quite a mistake, for instance, to suppose 
that the totem-pole is an idol, although 
it has a religious significance, nor is it a 
mere arbitrary symbol as in the case of a 


| European ship’s figure-head. As a matter 


of fact, the totem-pole to the Red 
Indian stands for something like a com- 
bination of the symbol of his heroic an- 
cestors, his heraldic crest, and his patron 
saint. 

Some natural object—usually an animal 
or a plant—is taken by an individual chief 
and becomes his totem. It is carved or 
drawn upon the walls of his house and his 
furniture, and is woven into the design 
of his garments. Then when he can afford 
the money he sets up a pole before 
his hut and has it elaborately 





adopted as their symbol, and all sorts of 
penalties are supposed to be incurred by 
any who shall be so unfortunate or so rash 
as to harm the totem. Sometimes these 
are reckoned to fall upon the offender 
supernaturally; he will die, become insane, 
fall ill, grow deformed; whilst at other 
times merely for touching or looking at 
the living object represented by the 
carved totem, a man is expelled from the 
tribe, and cases have been known where 
the offender has been put to death by his 
fellow-clansmen. 

The origin of totemism is lost in obscur- 
ity. There have been various theories 
propounded to account for it, but pro- 
bably the most plausible is that favoured 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer and Lord Avebury 
(Sir John Lubbock). They believe that 
the idea sprang from the very general 
practice of naming 
individual men after 










carved with the figure of his 
totem. His blood relations adopt 
the same totem, and when mem- 
bers of other families marry the 
sons and daughters of the chief, 
they too accept the totem, and so 
a clan is formed, all owning and 
respecting the same animal or 
plant as the outward symbol of 
that strange, indefinable some- 
thing to which they are united, 
and from which they obtain bene- 
fits. They consider themselves 
of one blood, and the totem is 
spoken of as the common ancestor. 

One clan will have the bear as 
its totem, another the wolf, and 
so on, and each member of the 
clan is then spoken of as “ the 
bear,” “the wolf,’ etc. The 
owners or followers of a totem 
undertake not to kill or injure 
which they have 
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from harm and danger, and helping them 
in many ways. This benevolence is ren- = 
dered on condition that the living object 
of which the totem is a representative— 
whether it be beast or plant—is not 
injured in any way, hence the severity 
with which the clan visits any breach of 
the rule upon an offender, as indicated 
above. 

But it is not only as the symbol of a 
religious idea that the totem is a force; 
it is a great social influence and moulds 
the life of the Red Indian to a great 
extent. For instance, a man may not 
marry a woman whose totem is the same 
as his own, whether she be of his own clan 
or of an entirely different family hundreds 
of miles away. He may never have seen 
her before, and she may have no blood 
relationship, but she will have tattooed 
upon her body or marked upon her clothes 
her totem, and the man is thereby enabled 
to tell at once whether he may unite her 
in marriage with himself, if he so desired. 
All using the same totem are supposed to 
come from a common ancestor, hence the 
prohibition as to inter-marriage. 

Members of different clans may marry 
and, as in the case of the arms and crests 
of our own noble families which are quar- 

tered and 
various animals, the bear, the wolf, the combined, so 
beaver, the deer, the eagle, these event- the totems of § P° 











An Indian laundry, Alaska, with totem-pole 

















ually becoming in some cases at any rate the two clans his 
hereditary tribe names. But of this Dr. K 
Taylor, in his Primitive Cul- bi 
ture, says that “ while granting pe 
such a theory affords a rational a 
interpretation of the obscure - 
facts of totemism, we must -treat ; 
it as a theory not vouched for . 
by sufficient evidence and within bes 
our knowledge liable to mislead his 
if pushed to extremes.’ It is a 
probable that totemism is related - 
to the doctrine of the trans- iat 
migration of souls) and indeed 9 
the connection of men and fis 
animals seems to be a prevailing be 
idea in most heathen communities. - 
Among the Red Indians of i 
Alaska, the totem is supposed to Th 

watch over the clan or the in- 
dividual, protecting his followers ———— -_ 
A curious specimen of a Red Indian totem rey 
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The Totem-Pole and its Story 

















Totems at Klinkwan, Alaska 


are unitedly represented upon the carved 
pole. Each male, too, on 
reaching manhood selects as 
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the deceased. One of the most effective 
ways of showing his greatness is for a 
chief to give a big feast or potlatch to 
otherclans, at which there is much dancing, 
and valuable presents are distributed to 
all the guests. His own family and rela- 
tives contribute to the funds necessary 
for such an entertainment, as it is to the 
clan’s honour for its chief to outshine all 
other givers of potlatches. None but the 
wealthy can prepare more than one such 
entertainment in a life time, and in order 
to show the importance of a chief, a hat 
is carved on his personal totem pole for 
every feast he has given. 

Of course a man needs to be wealthy 
before he can set up a totem pole at all. 
for these strange symbols cost very large 
sums. It is but an insignificant pole that 
can be obtained for twenty pounds, and 
the more elaborate specimens run into 
hundreds sterling. Then at the setting 
up, a feast has to be given to the members 
of the clan, and it is rarely that a chief 
has accumulated sufficient blankets to 
pay for the honour before old age. 

The totem is not only carved upon the 
pole that stands before the hut of the 
living, but a smaller _repre- 
sentation, either carved or 
painted, is set up over the grave 








his own personal symbol the 
bird or beast which first ap- 
pears to him in a dream, 
and although this is not 
hereditary like the clan totem, 
it is combined in the general 
design. Very often two 
carved poles will stand outside 
a chief’s hut, one representing 
his ancestral totem and the 
other the personal totem 
adopted by the chief. This 
latter may be a whale, a 
bear, or indeed any animal, 
fish, bird, reptile, or plant, 
but there will often be seen 
carved on top two or three 
hats one above the other. 
These have a meaning, and 
according to the number, 
represent the importance of 
XXXIII—g2 

















Potlatch dancers at Klinkwan, Alaska 
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Each one with its household ma 
symbol, . 

eg: : Ne 
With its own ancestral Totem ; . 

So that those who follow after con 

May distinguish them and know nes 

them,’ 
And they painted on the —_ 


grave-posts 

Of the graves yet unforgotten 
Each his own ancestral Totem ; 
Each the symbol of his household, 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
Of the Turtle, Crane and Beaver, 
Each inverted as a Totem 
That the owner was departed 
That the Chief who bore the 

symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes.” 











Thus far we have spoken of 
totemism only in connection 
with the Indians of North 
America, but as a matter of 
fact under different names and 
with modifications, it is found 
in almost every part of the 
world. In South America it 
is to be traced among the re- 
mains of the aboriginal in- Stra 
habitants (the predecessors of 
the Incas), and is still extant in 





Totems at Howkan village, Alaska 








Columbia, Venezuela, Guiana, | Dr. 
' are and Patagonia; in Australia, boc 
hoe salitaass ar AMawatha = «. {4 same formas .. in North America, wh: 
rn the grave-posts of our “penny . of ee | am oni 
fathers ’ 3 f = 
Are no signs, no _ figures, ; s im 
painted ; thr 
‘Who are in these graves we ; as 
know not, | 
Only know they are our P — 
fathers ; 4 his 
Of what kith they are and § he 
kindred, anc 
From what old ancestral | 
Totem, tur 
Be it Eagle, Bear or Beaver, E 
They descended, this we know kill 
not, 
’ $e< 
Only know they are our os 
fathers.’ ” »Y 
tot 


But he goes on to urge his 
people to set up their totems, 
advice which they carried 
into effect :-— 


“Behold your grave-posts 
“Have no mark, no sign nor 








symbol. Fo er ge ga 1 one 
Go and paint them well = ere en Fa SES: 
with figures Totems outside a powerful chief's house in an Alaskan village 
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The Totem-Pole 


marriage restrictions; it is found in 
New Zealand, where the tattooing so 
common is a part of totemism, in Poly- 
nesia, in Africa, in China, and in India. 

















Strange totem outside an old chief's house at Howkan, 
Alaska 


Dr. Turner, in his 
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prickly shell-fish grows within him, 
causing death. A mullet-man who eats 
a mullet, will become squint-eyed; a 
cockle man who uses the cockle as food 
will have a cockle grow on his nose; a 
banana-man who eats a banana will 
become bald ; a butterfly-man who catches 
a butterfly will be struck dead; a fowl 
man eating a fowl will go mad and die in 
delirium, and so on, there being a 
specially recognised penalty for offending 
against every conceivable kind of totem. 
At the beginning of this article it was 
mentioned that the totem was to the Red 
Indian something in the nature of a 
heraldic crest or a coat-of-arms, and from 
this point of view many resemblances 
might be traced between totemism and 
European heraldry. The similarity is, 
however, only upon the surface, the two 
things being in origin entirely different. 
Heraldry unlike totemism is not of very 
ancient date, but sprang up in medieval 
times, and its history can be 
traced * 4 consecutively to the 
pres- , ent day. 








book on Samoa, tells 
us. that the care 
which is taken of the 
original of the totem 
is as great there as 





in Alaska, and the 
threatened _ penalties 
as great. Thus, if a 


man with a turtle for 
his totem, eats turtle 
he grows very ill, 
and the voice of the 
turtle says within him 


“He ate me: I am 
killing him.” If a 
sea-urchin is eaten 
by a man _ whose 


totem it is, the 





A curious contrast. 








Modern type of house with totems outside 
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CHAPTER XXV 


EXPLANATIONS 


HEN Geoffrey and Annora, with 
much confusion, made known 

V V to the aunts why Sprat had 

had so excellent an opportu- 
nity for doing mischief, the effect on the 
two old sisters was not the same. 

Georgiana shed tears of joy, embraced 
them both, and spoke of the relief of 
knowing that her darling had a protector 
—“‘all that she could have wished ’’— 
while Joan stood silent, with doubt and 
perplexity on her face. 

Annora turned towards her. 

“Aunt Joan?” she said, surprised at 
the silence. 

“Annora!”’ Joan said abruptly and 
with solemnity. ‘I am as glad as my 
sister — but there is something neither 
of you know—Aunt Georgie does not 
know it, and I—I have been afraid to 
guess iz 

“Perhaps we know more than you 
think, Miss Joan!” said Geoffrey. ‘I 
am sure Alan Medway’s appearance must 
have struck you also——” 





“Ah, you have seen it too!” cried 
Joan with a gasp half of horror, half of 
relief. ‘‘ Then it must be true.” 

“Oh, auntie,” cried Annora. “I could 


not tell you—but I want you to know. 
You are much too good to be sorry they 
are found!” 

Miss Brent held up her hands with an 
outcry of dismay, but her instincts reached 
the point. ‘ Your father—Richard ?”’ 
she cried, trembling. 

Somehow the fact that he lived did not 
seem incredible. There had been mis- 
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givings—flashes of imtuition that were 
neither hopes nor fears—she took in the 
idea quickly. 

And after all, to the thoughts of age, 
twenty years is no great interval, and it 
was quite natural to take up an old burden 
which had rolled off her weary shoulders. 

They pieced the story together. Joan 
told of her conviction from Alan’s appear- 
ance, and from the wooden animals which 
he had carved, Geoffrey related how he 
too had seen the likeness and told of his 
interview with Mrs. Kitson, while Annora 
told of Hanne and Gerda, of her strange 
interview with the terrible father—of the 
promise, tricked out of her—of her ex- 
planation with Alan, and of, as she be- 
lieved, his expedition in search of the others. 

Miss Brent shed tears; it was some 
moments before she could command her 
nerves, but she was the first to speak, 
clearly and to the point, and it seemed to. 
Annora, with the surprise of youth, which 
has never known the elder generation 
except in relation to itself, that for the 
first time she saw the real Georgiana 
Brent. “It is a great pity that Richard 
is alive,” said Miss Brent. ‘‘ His death 
was a great relief to us. I cannot think 
of him as your, father, Annora, or feel 
that he has that claim to respect. The 
thought of him as my bad nephew is still 
too fresh. You young ones do not know 
what it is to have a bad relation. ' I cannot 
gladly welcome him or his children ! ” 

“Oh, Georgiana!”’ cried Joanna with 
passionate emphasis. ‘True, true! All 
the twenty years we have not forgiven 
him—we cannot.” 

“ But,” said Georgiana, “the Provi- 
dence of God calls us to new feelings, at 
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least to new actions. God forbid we 
should visit the sins of the fathers on the 
children. We have not tried to serve 
Him and govern our passions all these 
years for that.” 

Geoffrey and Annora had drawn back ; 
the two old people for the moment had 
forgotten them. 

“We must do what we can,” said Miss 
Brent with firmness. ‘‘ We could never 
receive-—nor, I’ think, communicate with 
our nephew. But if this young man is 
his legitimate son, we must acknowledge 
him. Only, remember this—’’ she rose 
up and spoke clearly—‘‘ Annora is her 
grandfather’s heir, Mead is hers ; nothing, 
no brothers or sisters, can alter that.” 

“No—no—that is a comfort,’ said 
Joan, then suddenly she burst out. ‘‘ Oh, 


His congratu'ations to Geoffrey on his enzagement to Annora 
were hearty 





but we are wrong—wrong. We do not 
feel as we ought, this is not the spirit for 
Christians—this is not love for the sinner, 
we ought to rejoice that he should have 
time for repentance——” 

“If he repents,” said Miss Brent. 
don’t gather that he has done so.”’ 

‘‘ Dear auntie,” said Annora, “‘ don’t be 
unhappy. It is not your trouble, it is 
mine—if it isa trouble. It is I that have 
to do—what is to be done——” 

She threw herself on her knees by Miss 
Brent’s side and put her arms round her, 
while the old lady looked at her, only half 
believing this claim of the young great- 
niece to be the “ one to act.”’ 

Presently she said, rather dryly— 

“There is another aspect of the case 
which we must not overlook. If we—if 
Annora had means at her com- 
mand it would be a different 
thing. But, we are very poor, 
Geoffrey, and relations in poverty 
are a very serious burden a 

“Dear Cousin Georgie,” said 
Geoffrey, as she broke down into 
tears again. ‘‘ We must all act 
together, and the first thing I 
propose is that my father should 
be told at once. We must have 
him up again from Ferncombe. 
Annora—nor you _ either—shall 
ever have to act alone or without 
help again F 

Geoffrey wrote to his father, 
begging him to join him in Lon- 
don, as'he thought it well that 
they should first talk matters 
over together. Then he went 
to find Giles and tell his views 
to him, and, as entire freedom 
of action and communication had 
been given to him by the Miss 
Brents, he also told him of the 
discovery of Alan Medway’s 
parentage. Giles, sitting in the 
office belonging to his new em- 
ployment, looked less eager and 
more depressed than of old. 

Iris had never allowed him to 
guess her hopes and fears, and 
his congratulations to Geoffrey 
on his engagement to Annora 
were hearty. 
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““T like Miss Brent,” he said, with dis- 
passionate interest. “I’m glad you're 
going to have that sort of happiness. But 
I thought young Medway a posing, 
charlatanish kind of fellow — with no 
principles of any sort. I was glad when 
he left Khartoum.” 

“You'll tell them my news there,” 
said Geoffrey. “But perhaps we had 
better say nothing about Medway yet. 
And how do you get on here ?”’ 

“Well,” said Giles, ‘‘ I don’t deny that 
I learn something. I see that a good 
many upper class people take a lot of 
pains about their fellow creatures. And 
the failings of the working class become 
very apparent, if that’s a useful lesson. 
Yes, I think this work ought to be done. 
But, Geoffrey, I’m not the man that ought 


to do it. I’m on the other side. I want 
to speak for my fellows. I want to voice 
their wrongs and their sorrows. I don’t 


want to keep them in order, and discipline 
them—as a monk might his penitent. 

“Discipline is good,” said Geoffrey. 
“But I should find it a bit hard if I knew 
the subjects. I should keep the extra half 
crowns of a Ferncombe old woman dark 
I’m afraid, and I shouldn’t tell if she got 
them by selling charms for warts and so 
on.” 

“Oh,” said Giles, ‘‘ half-crowns are 
contemptible. “It’s the power of giving 
them and the need of getting them which 
I resent in my work. Why should Lady 
Lilian Fiennes give, and a woman as good 
as she have to take ? It’s disgusting! ”’ 

“Still,” said Geoffrey, half laughing, 
“for the present distress, and till the 
world is made over, charity organization 
methods have their place.” 

“Yes,” said Giles. ‘‘ Here comes some 
one. Now you can see me in harness.” 

The office door opened and in walked 
Iris laden with “ facts,’ and expostula- 
tions on C.O.S. methods from Lady 
Lilian. 

“Well,” said Giles, with a sudden 
change of front. ‘‘And what scamp 
have we been misjudging and letting 
starve to deati: now ?” 

But Iris had caught sight of Geoffrey 
at the moment when she stood at the 
threshold, and she caught her breath and 
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wondered if the moment of choice was 
come, while all the principles of phil- 
anthropic relief were wiped out of his 
brain as he felt that he had made for him- 
self a quarter of an hour, which, if not 
bad, was far from enjoyable. 

“You in town again, Mr. Brent ?”’ she 
said, with cordial surprise. 

“Yes—and what do you think he has 
been about ?” said Giles, with unwonted 
geniality. “I’m commissioned to tell. 
But I daresay you guess, as Miss Brent 
and you are such friends.” 

Iris turned scarlet—not white—her dark 
eyes flashed with anger—they did not 
droop with dismay or grief. She caught 
her breath, then clapped her hands to- 
gether. 

“Well! I am surprised,’ she said 
sharply and quickly. ‘‘ Mr. Brent, you 
are remarkably clever at hiding your real 
intentions. I never thought you admired 
Annora as much as she deserved. But, 
of course, I’m delighted. Oh, yes—An- 
nora is so good! I shall write to her this 
minute! Guess? No, I didn’t guess 
that Mr. Brent—but, of course, Annora— 
oh, well, of course, one could see where 
her heart was!” 

This was a gratuitous fib, for Iris had 
not seen with any certainty even when 
she had tried to claim Geoffrey’s interest 
for herself. But she carried off the situa- 
tion, stated Lady Lilian’s grievances, and 
went off with flying colours. 

““T suppose girls always know about 
each other,” said Giles. with rather a 
wistful sigh. 








““ Don’t know, I am sure,” said Geoffrey, 


drawing a long breath. ‘“ But, Giles, I 
had not half told you of my intentions, 
when we began to discuss, and your sister 
came in——”’ 

Then hurriedly he told how he meant 
to break with Sir Harry Fairfax. At this 
he knew Giles would rejoice, and then 
communicated his further intention with 
doubts as to the effect on his friend. 

“There is only one Force that can help 
us all, in London or in Ferncombe— 
especially such a frivolous fool as I have 
been and can be. And I am going to do 
my best to bring that to bear. You won’t 
like it ?” 
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Giles was silent for some time then he 
said— 

“ Well, Geoff., if I believed as you do 
in access to a Power not ourselves and 
above ourselves I would—I would give 
myself up to be a channel of it! As it is 
I must do my best, without it.” 

‘““No—no,” said Geoffrey, grasping his 
hand, “ never without it. Do you think 
it waits for you to know it’s there? You 
have a thousand times more of its strength 
than I have. But perhaps some day I 
may show you. Oh, I don’t deserve any- 
thing I have—such incredible blessings.”’ 

He was much moved and hurried off 
without more words, while Giles sat and 
wondered. 

Iris, meanwhile, accepted her defeat 
with something between relief and anger. 
She laughed and she stamped her foot, 
and at the week-end she went to Melrose, 
where, of course, she found the Mertons 
already informed of Annora’s engage- 
ment, the rest of the story was to wait till 
the arrival of Mr. Brent from Ferncombe. 

““T am sure,” said Iris, alone with May, 
“TI hope dear Annora will be happy. 
She’s so good she won’t expect wild rap- 
tures. And it’s such a good arrangement 
that the cousins should marry! But— 
Mr. Geoffrey—did he always know his own 
mind ?” 

“ Now, Iris,” said May, “I’m going 
to have all this out. What exactly do 
you mean ?” 

“Oh, I’m not going to make mischief. 
And don’t suppose I meant to have him, 
anyhow! I don’t care a brass farthing 
for him—never did re 

“ No—I know you never did. But I 
want to know why you said he cared for 
you.” May Merton was a quiet little 
person, but she had the kind of persistency 
which succeeds. 

“You know quite well, Iris,” she said, 
“that you suppose things sometimes, or 
make them up—perhaps for fun. Now, 
I’m not going to have hints given to make 
Annora unhappy, and I’m going to know, 
as I always have known.” 

Iris knew very well that May always had 
known. She was really off her balance, 
excited and miserable, and suddenly the 
dramatic side of her took another turn. 
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‘“ Well then, there, May, I'll tell you the 
exact truth. I’m a poor miserable girl 
that wants to be married—such as you 
little know what that is. And he came 
and we amused him, and I tried to get 
him, yes—I did. And he wasn’t a super- 
human prig. And he hadn’t begun with 
Annora. But I was as cold as a stone— 
oh, it was all worldliness, every bit of it. 
Oh—my heart is broken—but I meant 
to marry Mr. Brent if I could get him. 
There! Despise me! Rich, fortunate, 
pretty girl, you can.” 

“But you ought not to have come and 
said all that before Annora. That was 
mean,” said May. 

“Oh, well, I knew it would make no 
difference if he cared enough. Well, 
there, I did it! Heaps of other women 
have done it before me.” 

“Well, you have got to undo it. At 
least I shall. Of course, Annora knows 
you do get things up. But it’s very silly, 
Iris, and you're too old. It’s like a school- 

irl.” 

“Or a woman with a past,” said Iris 
dramatically. 

“You haven’t got any past to speak of. 
Don’t talk stuff out of novels. We know 
you're not, after all, so horrid as you pre- 
tend to be. But is there any one else. 
Are you in love now ?”’ 

‘““T am—I am,” cried Iris, hysterically. 
“ [’ve stamped on myself, it’s no use. It’s 
Alan Medway, and he does love me. And 
we quarrelled, he is jealous of the other. 
And now he’s gone and I shall never see 
him again. And oh, his face and his 
voice ! 

May listened with the half-believing 
sympathy which such as Iris most fre- 
quently get. She disliked what she called 
“‘ nonsense,’ and she could not be sure if 
this outburst was true. 

As she opened her mouth to answer 
Mrs. Merton came into the room with a 
letter in her hand, and Iris made a vehe- 
ment gesture to implore silence. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
A CRISIS AT HAND 


On that same afternoon a family conclave 
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was held at Mead. Geoffrey Brent, the 
elder, had obeyed his son’s summons, 
had bid farewell for a second time to his 
surprised and indignant dogs, and had 
almost equally astonished the clergy of 
the neighbouring town by again requiring 
a substitute for his Sunday services. His 
old servants hardly needed a hint of Mr. 
Geoffrey's engagement as they had marked 
down Annora for him from the first mo- 
ment that she had appeared at Ferncombe, 
and moreover were firmly convinced that 
she was a great heiress and brought a 
fortune in her hand to Mr. Geoffrey. 

All secrets and reserves being now at an 
end, the whole matter was talked out 
plainly and reasonably between the three 
ladies and their two kinsmen. 

The difficulties encountered, the sacri- 
fices made by Georgiana and Joanna to 
bring up their niece and to keep Mead 
going at all had to be brought to light. 

“Because our nephew had done no- 
thing for the old place and for the family 
honour,” said Miss Brent, “ we were all 
the more bound to regard it. If we let it 
go in our time we should have failed in our 
duty.” 

“ But it has been all in vain,” said 
Joanna with passion, and with a keener 
sense of inexorable fact. ‘‘ We cannot 
do it any more. It would cost thousands 
of pounds to put the place to rights. We 
are not doing our duty by it. How can 
Annora marry unless she sells it? To 
say nothing of all these terrible new 
claims upon her.” 

““T love Mead,” said Annora, “‘ but the 
honour of the family isn’t bound up in 
its walls. We have got to do right— 
anyhow.” 

“Oh!” said Joan. “ I know—people 
let places, and sell heirlooms. Why 
—TI know of people who have parted with 


their family pictures and bought motor 


'”? 


cars ! 

“‘T like the frescoes much better than 
motor cars,”’ said Geoffrey, even while he 
could hardly help smiling at the intensity 
of Joanna’s scorn. 

“And,” said Miss Brent, ‘‘ while we 
cannot but feel the deepest respect for 
Geoffrey’s intentions as to taking orders, 
they—they—do not suggest any answer 
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to our problems or perhaps a speedy 
prospect of marriage for our niece—with 
anything like affluence——’” 

“No,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ they don’t.” 

“T know all about that,’’ said Annora, 
as their eyes met. 

But she did know all about it. She 
knew that—apart from these new claims 
upon her—if Mead was sold, at the value 
of land so near Eaglehurst Park—her 
marriage might be possible much sooner. 
And, now the new claims had come, the 
sale of her beautiful home might be 
necessary to meet them. Her “next 
heirs,” if she could find them, would do 
more than consent. 

““ Now then,” said Mr. Brent, ‘‘ we are 
all going too fast. My son—my dear 
cousins—has not engaged himself to 
Annora without any prospect of being 
able to marry her. I have enough for 
that. Set your minds at rest. But the 
future of this dear and lovely inheritance 
is a different matter. Even if I were 
Annora’s heir, I could not restore it and 


assure it to the heirs to come. Let us 
look the matter in the face. You have 
done well, my dear cousins. I say you 


have done nobly. But these perishable 
walls, these beautiful forms and colours 
they are a symbol—I may almost say a 
sacramental sign—of that family honour 
which is imperishable and which we are 
all born to preserve. No, we would none 
of us rest while any of our near kindred 
wanted what we have to give. If Annora 
can restore her brothers and sisters to 
good conditions of life at a sacrifice, she 
will carry on, not contradict, that love 
of the beautiful past, which you, my dear 
cousin Joan, have taught her. That is 
how I seeit. But, to be practical, we have 
got to look for our relations, and for that 
I can provide the means.” 

Annora’s eyes shone as she sat silent, 
and Joan’s gave an answering flash. She 
caught the idea and responded to it. 
Geoffrey felt that all the thoughts and 
aspirations nurtured through his father’s 
quiet dutiful years had found their out- 
come. 

““T suppose Alan will come back,” he 
said. 

““T’m sure he will,’ said Annora, ‘‘ but 
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he was not sure when he could find—his 
father—himself.” 

The Miss Brents had never said “ not 
at home ”’ to a visitor in their lives, and 
as their conversation had arisen spon- 
taneously they had not given out that they 
were “‘ engaged,”’ so that Mrs. Merton at 
this point was shown into the middle of 
them. 

There was-plenty of kindly congratula- 
tion to Geoffrey and his father, much talk 
of the kind proper to a newly-announced 
and welcome marriage engagement, before, 
with little thought of the importance of 
her news, she said— 

“By the way, Annora dear, I have 
had a letter from Mrs. Andrew, and, 
knowing how much we were interested in 
that poor little Hanne Brown, she sends 
a note just received from her. The queer 
old father appears to be very ill, and the 
poor girl’s in great distress at Nuremburg. 
Here is the letter—Annora—I thought 
you would like to see it.” 

No one spoke for a moment, but there 
was an indescribable sensation and move- 
ment which showed her that she had 
thrown a shell into the midst of the circle. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Geoffrey 
under his breath, and then Annora said 
with decision, ‘‘ We must ¢ell Mrs. Merton.” 

Then out it all came in a bewildering 
rush. Annora’s interview with Hanne 
Brown’s father, Alan Medway’s identity, 
all the links in the chain. Poor little 
Hanne had given the clue, and the lost 
kinsfolk were found. 

Mrs. Merton was profoundly astonished. 
She was too new a comer into the neigh- 
bourhood and too little concerned with 
King’s Brandon traditions to have given 
much heed to the old stories. The Brent 
family for her meant the Miss Brents and 
Annora, while she had a quite vivid realiza- 
tion of the undesirable character of ‘“ Mr. 
Brown.” Congratulations were out of 
place. 

““ Annora, my dear child,” she said, “ it 
makes me miserable to think that you had 
this trouble when with me, and I did not 
find it out. I can’t get my thoughts 
straight! But that Hanne was—a nice 
little quiet thing.” 

“You have saved us, at any rate, weeks 


of puzzle,’”’ said Annora, “and I think 
we won’t make any more mysteries at 
all. We will tell every one. My father 
has been living abroad, and Alan Medway, 
as he was called, is my half-brother, and 
there are the girls too. It will be better 
to tell every one. Tell May and Iris.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Brent, “ your 
two friends, of course, but Mrs. Merton 
will see that this is a matter which requires 
to be told judiciously. And—lI shall go 
to Nuremburg at once.” 

“ And you will take me with you,” said 
Annora. ‘“‘ Yes, I am sure that is the 
right thing for me to do. If my father is 
ill. I ought to go to him.” 

There was much discussion over this 
proposal, but Mr. Brent endorsed it. 

“T shall take Annora to an hotel,” he 
said, ‘“‘ no possible harm can come to her. 
She is right, she is the person concerned. 
It is her business. No, Geoff.—you ought 
to mind Sir Harry’s work as long as you 
belong to him, and Annora and I can take 
care of each other. She shall take the 
tickets and I’ll order the meals. We'll 
start to-morrow.”’ 

There was an immediate dispersal for 
preparation and arrangements, but An- 
nora and Geoffrey snatched a few minutes 
in the garden together. 

“Did any one ever have such a good 
old dad ?”’ said Geoffrey. 

“No,” she replied, “‘ he—he makes up 
for—that other. Come—come,”’ she added, 
“come for a minute into the Temple of 
Fate.” 

‘““ Where I first saw you—my fate—my 
good angel, in your white gown, and I 
knew the moment of life had come for me.” 

Annora ran lightly up the steps, and 
stood with her hand on the rails looking 
down at the still water, at the dim old 
garden, just brightening with the first 
tints that were not those of winter. 

Her eyes were full of tears. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘ how I love it! My 
heart would break about it—if it wasn’t 
for you.” 

She turned to him and he took her in 
his arms and comforted her, as she wept 
passionately with all the strain of purpose 
and emotion that had been forced upon 
her. 
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“And you—you are so good,” she 
whispered. “‘ You care so much for 
doing good—you have changed all your 
life for the love of others. And I—I think 
I love that old beech tree—and the light 
on the water,;and—and Clorinda in the 
frescoes better than any one—except you 
—except you. Oh, Geoffrey—I can’t 
love him—that father—and even the 


others. I liked the idea of them a little 
—but now, I’m afraid—I don’t want 
them.” 


‘““My sweetheart,” he said, ‘“ you feel 
all that is natural and real, and you are 
going to act nobly. As for me, I’m a poor 
sort. I am learning what these natural 
loves mean, what they must grow to. 
Your eyes have shown me. We'll help 
each other.” 

Annora dried her eyes and straightened 
herself up. She glanced round the Tem- 
ple of Fate. “I did like Alan,” she said, 
“and now I must go in and pack.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Merton had _ hurried 
home with her news, which May received 
with immense astonishment, and Iris with 
a tumult of confused feelings. 

“ T always knew Alan Medway told the 
truth about himself,” she said proudly. 
“I always knew he was a gentleman.”’ 

‘ He did not know himself who he was,” 
said Mrs. Merton. ‘‘ He seems to have 
behaved well to Annora, but whether he 
really intended to find his family or not 
when he disappeared he does not seem 
to have reached them. However, Mr. 
Brent will no doubt clear up the mys- 
teries.”’ 

Iris felt the discovery to be a great 
justification for her feelings for Alan. At 
the same time some of her recent inter- 
views with Annora recurred uncomfort- 
ably to her. There were risks in playing 
for two stakes at once, and she had 
certainly risked Annora’s friendship and 
the approbation of the Mertons. She 
tingled all over with excitement and im- 
patience, feeling as if she could hardly 
bear her life till news of some kind came 
of Alan. She was entirely in love with 
him, but she knew him very little, and 
she did not trust him at all. He might 
forget her, throw her over—pass into quite 
another phase of existence if he came 
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back as Mr. Alan Brent. She kept her 
information to herself, and told neither 
Lady Lilian, Miss Williams, nor her own 
family. Lady Lilian’s rapturous interest 
would certainly take the form of dis- 
approval of her secret interest in the 
young man. Miss Williams had too keen 
an eye for character, and knew too well 
the kind of young woman that Iris was 
not, and aimed at professionally imitating, 
to be congenial, and she did not want to 
hear speculations on the subject. 

So she planned and plotted, and fumed 
and fretted, with her mind and her soul 
all in confusion, with no clear outlook in 
any direction. Yet she knew it had been 
a relief to get rid of the complication with 
Geoffrey Brent—and to give way to her 
feelings for Alan without let or hindrance. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
FATHER AND CHILDREN 


ALAN BRENT, as he should now be called, 
sat in the little room at Nuremburg, with 
a sheet of paper before him on which he 
proposed to write to Annora. 

He sat with his head on his hands, and 
a look of depression and perplexity on his 
face, which was thinner and paler, less 
brilliantly handsome .than when it had 
attracted so much attention in England. 
All sorts of ideas and feelings contended 
in his mind. His father was certainly 
very ill, there was no doubt of that, and 
the fact ought to be made known to 
Annora. But he baffled Alan’s efforts 
at coming to an understanding. When 
his eyelids dropped and his voice grew 
indistinct the son could be by no means 
sure how far the fatigue was genuine. 
He showed no desire for re-instatement, 
for intercourse with his family—probably 
he thought that the future of his children 
was now secure, and all that he did say 
jarred upon every instinct, new born, in 
Alan’s heart. 

An altogether involuntary and un- 
expected pride rose up within him. 
He hated the aspect under which his 
father, his sisters and himself must appear 
to the ladies at Mead. He thought that 
the right thing would be to be lost again.. 

Should he write—or should he not ? 
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How should he begin ? 

““ Mademoiselle,” ‘‘ Dear Miss Brent,” 
““ My dear sister ”’ ? 

His education had been of the scantiest, 
and it occurred to him that the letter 
would probably be quite unlike that which 
an English gentleman ought to produce. 
Besides, his head ached, and it was diffi- 
cult to think clearly. 

There was a firm step on the stair, a 
knock on the door. Alan rose and opened 
it, and confronted a tall grey-haired clergy- 
man whom he did not know, but who held 
out his hand. 

“You are Alan Brent,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I am your father’s first cousin, Geoffrey 
Brent ie 

“My father is ill,” said Alan, after a 
pause of surprise. “‘ But—how 
did you find us, sir?” 

“ By your little sister’s letter 
to Mrs. Andrew, and then Annora 
told us what she knew, and other 
circumstances worked to a dis- 
covery. You are too like your 
father to go unrecognised.” 

Alan coloured deeply. He set 
a chair for his visitor, and stood 
opposite to him, and there was 
something in his manner that 
reminded his cousin of some 
young savage chief receiving an 
embassy—a dignity, a strange- 
ness, which was quite unconven- 
tional, while the great height 
and personal beauty struck him 
greatly. 

“Sir,” said Alan, without giv- 
ing time for the cursory remarks 
with which his visitor meant to 
open the interview, ‘‘ the young 
lady, my sister, received me with 
kindness that was like an angel. 
But I do not think that I and my 
other sisters have any claim upon 
her, and I think my father’s rela- 
tions cannot wish to know he is 
alive. We have a right to your 
name but we have never used it, 
and if you have come to keep us 
away from Miss Brent—I think 
you areright. I will not come as 
a beggar.” 

“T have not come to keep 





her away from you. On the contrary, 
she is here with me in Nuremburg, but 
I have come to manage an affair for her 
which is quite beyond her powers, and to 
see my cousin, Richard Brent, and under- 
stand the rights of the story.” 

‘““My father is a very bad man,” said 
Alan, “he has no scruples at all. He 
must have meant to get a hold on his 
daughter and towork it insome under-hand 
way. It is not fit that she should have 
anything to do with him. I never meant 
that she should.” 

“There are your other sisters,” said 
Mr. Brent. 

“Ah!” said Alan, and paused. Pre- 
sently he said, ‘‘ When I went to England, 
I intended to find my father’s family and 
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get from them all I could for myself. But 
when I saw my sister Annora——’”’ 

‘“T understand,” said Mr. Brent. ‘“ No 
one worth his salt could think of taking 
any advantage of Annora. But now, my 
dear fellow, in what state is your father ? 
Can he see me ??’ 

‘“*T will find out,” said Alan. 

He opened a door and called Hanne, 
who at that moment came out of her 
father’s room with the doctor, who had 
been paying his visit. Hanne looked 
white and scared, and the doctor turned 
to Alan with an expressive gesture. 

‘“ This gentleman,” said Alan in German, 
“is our relation. He would like to know 
what you think of my father.” 

The doctor turned into the sitting room 
and spoke briefly and Alan interpreted 
him. 

‘‘ He says there is no hope and that it 
will not last long.”’ 

“Can I see him ?” 
“Tt is important.” 

The doctor declared that no harm could 
be done, and Hanne took the stranger, 
whose name she hardly heard, and whom 
she accepted as part of that background 
of life into which she had been taught not 
to enquire into the bedroom. 

It was a shabby little room, containing 
little besides the low narrow bed on which 
the still striking and picturesque figure 
of the lost father was stretched. 

The long outlines, the beautiful face 
did not lose their impressiveness in spite 
of the unmistakable look of approaching 
death. He turned his eyes on his visitor, 
as Hanne whispered she hardly knew what, 
and looked full at him. 

Geoffrey went forward to the bedside, 
and spoke gently and clearly. 

“My cousin, Richard Brent,’’ he said. 
‘“‘T am your second cousin, Geoffrey Brent, 
and I have brought your daughter Annora, 
whom you have already seen, here with 
me to see you once more.” 

Geoffrey entertained no doubt, then or 
ever, that Richard fully recognised him 
and comprehended what he said. He 
turned his once brilliant eyes upon him 
with a look of sharp scrutiny, and raising 
a long finger, pointed at Alan and Hanne, 
as they stood together behind. 


said Mr. Brent. 
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“My lawful children, and Annora’s 
next heirs,’ he said hoarsely but distinctly. 

“We are quite prepared to admit it 
and to welcome them,” said Geoffrey, 
“and I hope that you have legal proofs of 
the fact.’’ 

“T have,” said Richard, with a slight 
smile, ‘‘ you'll find them.”’ 

“T am glad,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ but that 
is not all that I have come for, or that your 
daughter hopes. We have laid all old 
feuds to rest at home, and I am glad to 
have the chance of shaking you by the 
hand, and of hearing anything you may 
wish to say as to your family or yourself.” 

Richard did not answer. A veil came 
over the keen eyes, he laid his head back, 
dropped his hand to his side, and was silent. 

“Ts there nothing I can do for you ?”’ 
said Geoffrey, stooping down, and doubt- 
ful how far this retreat from intercourse 
was due to illness or intention. 

Richard looked up once again. 

“ Nothing!’’ he said with emphasis, 
then closed his eyes again and lay silent 
and apparently unconscious, but Geoffrey 
felt sure that he had received an inten- 
tional refusal to speak last words, to ask 
a final pardon, in any way to change the 
impression left by his life. 

“I think I had better fetch your sister 
here,”’ said Geoffrey to Alan, after a few 
minutes of fruitless watching. 

He went, and Alan, as best he could, 
explained to Hanne and Gerda, who had 
now come in, all he had found out in 
England, and how the kind and beautiful 
‘“‘ Miss Brent,’’ whom they had known at 
Lichtenwasser was their father’s daughter 
and their sister. 

None of the three young people had 
much experience, but they could not fail 
to see during the half-hour in which they 
waited for their cousin’s return that a 
change came over their father. 

‘I think he will die very soon,” said 
Alan, with matter of fact simplicity, even 
as footsteps sounded on the narrow stairs, 
and he went out to meet his sister. 

Alan went forward and looked into her 
pale face and eyes set to keep steady 
through whatever might come. 

She held out her hand, and he took it 
and led her in. 
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“The father is alive,’ he said, while 
Geoffrey:-silently gave place to him. 

Annora, still holding Alan’s hand, went 
forward to the bed. 

“‘ Father !”’ she said steadily, while she 
laid her other hand on the one stretched 
out on the coverlet. But where repentance 
and reconciliation had never been sought 
there was indeed no place found for them. 
If Richard had withdrawn his soul of 
his own will from his kinsman’s kindly 
efforts, the soul had no’ power to meet 
his daughter’s eyes. There was no re- 
sponse : a few hard breaths drawn, a very 
short struggle. 

“Let us pray,” said Geoffrev, kneeling 
down, and the silent children followed 
his example, and even as he com- 
mended the parting soul to God, and 
prayed for peace at the last, and the 
forgiveness of sins past and present, all 
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that could be known on this earth was 
over. 

Then Annora, after a moment, bent 
down and kissed her father on the brow, 
and then in a solemn and ceremonious 
way she kissed Alan, who bent down in 
silence to her embrace. Then she turned, 
and with a change in her grave set face, 
held out her arms to the two girls, and 
Hanne, suddenly bursting into tears, ran 
into them. 

And with those tears the unnatural 
situation seemed to lose its strain. The 
three girls found themselves crying toge- 
ther in the sitting room. The kind 
Hausfrau, who had often helped Hanne 
in her hard tasks, came hurrying up. 
The two men began to discuss what next 
in low voices. 

Between them all a new and more 
familiar relation began to’spring up. 


(To be concluded.) 








Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
A devout Japanese woman stroking a bronze bull in the Kitano Tenjin 
Temple, Kioto, te cure rheumatism 
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Christian leaves the City of Destruction 

















Christian and Evangelist 


Pilgrim’s Progress for the Matabele 


By Florence Jeffery 


UNYAN’S “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
B was first published in 1678 and 
four years later the first transla- 
tion into a foreign tongue was 
made, Joannes Boekholt, a bookseller of 
Amsterdam, bringing out a well-printed 
edition in Dutch, handsomely bound in 
vellum. There was a copperplate frontis- 
piece showing Christian at. the Wicket 
Gate and eleven other copper engravings, 
smaller in size and printed in the same 
pages as the text. This issue seems to 
have proved a financial success, for in 
1685 Boekholt published a still more 
elaborate edition in Flemish French, 
with nine copperplate engravings by the 
famous Dutch engraver, Jan Luiken. 
The plates became historic and are to be 
found in the modern Dutch editions of the 
“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


The early success of his book on the 
continent led Bunyan in the introduction 
to the 1684 English edition to write: 





‘*In France and Flanders where men kill each 
other, 
My ‘ Pilgrim’ is 
Brother. 
In Holland, too, ’tis said, as I’m told, 
My ‘ Pilgrim ’ is with some, worth more than 
gold.” 


esteemed a Friend and 


Apparently from this there had been 
a version circulating in France before 
Boekholt’s translation for the Walloons, 
in 1685, but no copy is known to exist, 
and it is possible that Bunyan erred by 
supposing that his allegory was circulating 
in France in 1684. 

The next translation was into Welsh 
in 1688 and then another French edition 
was published at Toulouse in 1708. It 




















The Hill Difficulty 


is interesting, to, know that a copy of this 
edition is in the library of The Religious 
Tract Society with this inscription on the 
cover: ‘This book was picked up by 
Lord Tyrconnel (who was at the time on 
a political mission to Russia) on the field 
of battle, after the Battle of Borodino.”’ 
One other French edition must be men- 
tioned, that published in 1772 with the 
approval of a doctor of the Sorbonne and 
with the announcement in French, “ This 
work is orthodox and is animated with the 
spirit of the Gospel.” As Dr. Brown 
has said, ‘“‘ Bunyan’s book thus endorsed 
by a doctor of the Sorbonne with Giant 
Pope left out and prayers bound up at 
the end (with continuous pagination) to 
be said before the Holy Mass, together 
with anthems to the Holy Virgin would 
have astonished the Protestant soul of 
the Bedfordshire tinker, could he have 
seen it.” 

To follow the various translations and 
editions published in different parts of 
the world would be interesting, but space 
forbids. Suffice it to say that “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ is to be found to-day in no 
fewer than ninety-five languages and 
dialects, Of these Dr. Brown says: 
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“Tt is found in Europe in Welsh, Gaelic, 
Irish, German, Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Lithuanian, Finnish, 
Lettish, Esthonian, Russ, Eskimo, Ser- 
vian, Bulgarian, Bohemian, Roumanian, 
Slavonian, Hungarian and Polish; in 
French, Breton, Italian, Spanish, Judzo- 
Spanish, Portuguese and Romaic or 
Modern Greek. In Asia it may be met 
with in Hebrew, Arabic, Modern Syriac. 
Armeno-Turkish, Greco-Turkish, Persian 
and Armenian. Farther to the south also 
it is seen in Pashtu or Afghani, and in the 
great empire of India it is found in various 
forms. It has been translated into Hin- 
dustani or Urdu, Bengali, Uriya or Orissa, 
Hindi, Sindhi, Punjabi or Sikh, Telugu, 
Canarese, Tamil, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Balbodh, Gujarati, Santhali, and Singha 
lese. In Indo-Chinese countries there 
are versions of it in Assamese, Khasi, 
Burmese and Sgau-Karen. It has been 
given to the Dyaks of Borneo, to the 
Malays, to the Malagasy, to the Japanese 
to the Coreans, the Hainanese, and to the 
many-millioned people of China in various 
dialects, both classical and colloquial. It 
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has found: its way into western and 
central Africa in Efik, Ga, Kisi-Kongo, 
Chinyanja, Funti, Luganda, Ki-Swahili, 
Amharic, Othshi, or Ashanti, Otyiherero, 
Yoruba, and Dualla; and in the southern 
regions of that great continent, in Kaffir, 
Sechuana, and Sesuto. Among the Pacific 
Islands it has been translated into Rara- 
tongan, Tahitian, Maori, Fijian, Hawaiian, 
and Aneityumese. And finally in our 
attempt to girdle the earth with the 
Pilgrim story, passing to the American 
continent we find it printed recently in a 
new form among the Mexicans of the south 
and given to the Cree Indians, and to 
those also of Dakota in the north. 

“In some cases the people have them- 
selves taken active part in the production 
of the versions referred to. The Kaffir 
copy in my possession was translated by 
Tiyo Soga, a native of Kaffirland, who 
was educated in Scotland, in connection 
with the Free Church Mission; and so 
far as the manual work was concerned, 
it was neatly printed and bound by Kaffir 
lads in the Lovedale Mission Seminary. 
The Ashanti version, also printed in 1885, 
is simply the revision by Mr. Christaller, 
of the Basle Missionary Society, of a 
translation made many years ago by two 
natives of Akropong. It is interesting 
also to notice that the Chinese version, 
in the Canton vernacular, sent forth by 
the Rev. G. Piercy of the Wesleyan 
Mission, is illustrated by a series of pictures 
both drawn and engraved by Chinese 
artists. In these Christian appears in 
Chinese costume, the House Beautiful as 
a Chinese pagoda, and all the scenes and 
incidents in a garb familiar to the people 
for whom the book is intended.” 

The latest translation to be made is 
into Matabele, and as in the case of Dr. 
Piercy’s Cantonese version, the book has 
been illustrated, not according to English 
notions, but in such a way as will appeal 
to the people for whom the edition is 
intended. Mr. C. J. Montague, the artist. 
says, “‘ the illustrations, of which there 
are sixteen, make the book the black man’s 
own: for Christian, instead of being, as 
we have always pictured him, a knight in 
plate-armour of the Middle Ages, is simply 
a poor man of the Bantu race, wearing a 
XXXIl—j3 
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loin cloth, reefer jacket, and a shirt worn 
over-it. When the point in the story is 
reached at which he is armed, it is with 
South African weapons that he is equipped. 
So throughout the allegory, as far as an 
untravelled artist could work into the 
hands of the translators, an effort has been 
made to give Bunyan’s dream a South 
African dress.” 




















Giant Despair 


And the artist has certainly succeeded, 
as readers will be able to appreciate by 
looking at the reduced facsimiles of his 
pictures which we have been able to repro- 
duce by the courtesy of the London 
Missionary Society, who are doing a 
splendid work in South Afrcia, and under 
whose auspices this volume has _ been 
issued. The following detailed descrip- 
tion of his work by the artist will no doubt 
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The lions at the gate 


prove interesting: “‘ Christian starts from 
a kraal, where the careless of his race are 
typified by a group around a cooking-pot 
eating skoff. The mud-hole of the veldt 
is the Slough of Despond. Evangelist, 
of course, is a sturdy missionary in travel- 
ler’s outfit, instead of the Seventeenth 
century divine that two centuries of 
illustrators have made us familiar with. 
To represent Christian in the plate-armour 
of the Middle Ages in Europe would be 
absurd. Throughout the story he wears 
a shirt over a jacket. 

‘“‘ The strenuous career of the overcomer 
will no doubt be appreciated by the men 
of the great fighting race for whom the 
book has been prepared. Christian has 
a knobkerry when he meets the lions, and 
is more fully equipped when meeting 
Apollyon after his visit to the House 
Beautiful. Before this, however, and 
subsequent to the loss of his burden, he 
has climbed the kopje of Difficulty. 

‘“‘ Apollyon as a creature with a wolf’s 
head, owl’s eyes, and a crocodile’s scales 
and tail takes us by surprise. We are 
bound, however, to admit that our con- 
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ception of a fiend in material shape is 
quite pagan. The classical satyr is the 
basis, with added features from the 
grotesque monsters and malignant deities 
of the Far East. The artists of nineteen 
centuries have built up from various 
sources the conventional demon. We 
trace it to the God Pan, improved upon 
with touches from the Chinese thunder- 
God and the hideous masks of Japanese 
devil dancers. 

“Vanity Fair becomes in this book a 
war-dance festival, a time largely given 
over to the consumption of beef and 
beer. 

“In handling the photographs,” 
continues the writer, “ of inartistic groups 
of converts set and formal, like those 
that have appeared for half a century 
in missionary publications, a remorseful 
twinge sometimes (too seldom, alas!) is 
felt by the seeker for something new and 
strange. Pictures are needed wherewith 
to catch the tired eye of the home- 
stayer, with a conscience susceptible to 
pressure, and so the full meaning of these 
groups is not always realized.’ In the 
same way, argues the artist, something is 

















Demas tempting the Pilgrims 
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needed which shall arrest the native and 
secure his interest. 

“Giant Despair is not of the kind that 
the hero of the beanstalk destroyed, for 
there is no reason why the ideas that we 
have inherited from our Norse 
ancestors should ‘ be foisted upon 
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A visit to a picture gallery as a child 
nearly made him a juvenile atheist because 
so many different versions of the Holy 
Family could not all be right. .* 

“On the whole,” concludes the artist, 





another race thousands of miles 
away. -4 

“For a similar reason, the hob- 
goblins Christian sees at the crossing 
of the river are not the creations 
of Albert Diirer and other medizval 
designers who loved the grotesque. 
They are rather the witch-forms of 
the native’s early superstitions— 
wolves,i,owls, snakes, crocodiles, 
and hippopotami. 

“In the picture of the Hill Diffi- 
culty, ‘‘ Mistrust’’ wears charms 
around his neck to counteract the 
baleful. influences of witches, night 
animals mostly, who are supposed to 
be in league with the resentful dead. 

““Demas tempts Christian and 





African black men are familiar with. 

“Our English Christian in the 
Land of Beulah plucks apples 
gracefully in the equipment of a 
knight of the tilt-yard. Such a 
presentment would mean little to 
a Matabele; but he does under- 
stand newly-plucked, fresh-roasted 
mealies. 

“The last picture was perhaps 
more a subject for mental debate 
than any of the others. Should the 
angels be black? The artist tried 
them and had no pleasure in them, 
and so fell back upon the conven- 
tional winged beings associated in our 
minds with the word angel. It is a draw- 
back that black and white are contrasted 
here to the disadvantage of the black. 
On the other hand, one has to remember 
that European Bible pictures will soon be 
reaching the Matabele, and the artist 
refrained from a_.-conflict of testimony. 
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Christian and Hopeful cross the iver 


“new thoughts in religion have been ex- 
pressed in the book with a minimum of 
compromise, and South Africa will not be 
able to say in years to come, what Europe 
must say of the missionaries of the Fourth 
century, that in giving her the Gospe! 
they allowed a vast amount of existing 
pagan nonsense to be mixed with it.” 










































Molly 


A Sketch 


LD Molly Sorrel drew her shawl 
closely round her as she came 
out of the church. Her eyes 
were sad and troubled, and her 

footsteps faltered. 

Life had seemed very hard of late, and 
Molly was tired and confessed to herself 
that she “ couldn’t reckon things up.” 

The sermon had been about the duty 
of love towards God. It had been de- 


livered in very eloquent, and to Molly, 
very obscure language, and she was sore 
puzzled. 

“‘ Well, well,”’ she said to herself, ‘ if it 





Something in her face made Molly hesitate a moment and then stop 


is so, it is; but I can’t understan’ it. I 
can’t make meself love a person I’v’ never 
seen nor known. They say He’s here, 
but I’v’ been a seekin’ Him all me life and 
never found Him yet!” 

On her way home from the day’s charing 
the following night she had to call at one 
of the big houses for some washing. 

The kitchen was warm and bright and 
comfortable. Molly had had a hard day. 
She sat down near the fire glad of a few 
minutes’ rest while she waited for the 
bundle. 

The cook was making preparations for 
dinner. The soup smelt 
very good and appetising. 
Molly thought of the 
eighteen pence in her 
pocket, and was won- 
dering if she could afford 
to get “a bit of some- 
thing” as she went home, 
when suddenly voices 
were heard coming from 
the drawing room. A 
man’s harsh tones, loud 
and angry, and then a 
woman’s pleading voice 
which broke every now 
and then into a sob. 

“Ah,” said the cook, 
as she paused with the 
soup ladle in her hand, 
“it’s master and missis ; 
mercy on us! they’re at 
it again !” 

As Molly went out 
with her bundle of clothes 
the tears were in her eyes. 

“Even there,” she said, 
“is sorrow and misery !”’ 

She trudged along. 
Presently she began to 
hum a scrap of a song 
she had heard somewhere. 

Against some railings 
was a woman with a 
baby in her arms. She 














was leaning up against them as if weary, 
and something in her face made Molly 
hesitate a moment and then stop. 

“Why,” she said, “’tis cold ye’l be a- 
standin’ there like that, and the child an’ 
all, why don’t yer get along home ?”’ 

The woman raised her eyes in surprise 
to Molly’s kindly ‘ones. 

“‘T’m only resting a bit,” she said. 

“ Have yer walked far ?”’ asked Molly. 

“Most all day.” 

Molly looked at the little pale face of 
the child beneath the shawl. 

“Is she asleep ?”’ she inquired. 

“No, I don’t think so; she’s always 
like that. I can’t get her food; we’v’ 
had nothing since yesterday,” and the 
woman straightened herself as if to move 
on. 
“Why, let me carry the bairn a bit for 
yer,” said Molly. “ Yer looks just fit to 
drop,” and tucking her bundle under one 
arm, she took the child with the other, 
and they trudged off together. 

At the corner of a narrow street Molly 
stopped, and, putting the child back in 
its mother’s arms, fumbled in her pocket. 

““See, me dear,” she said, “it’s only a 
trifle, but it’] get yer a bite for to-night.” 
And thrusting her earnings into the 
woman’s hand, she hurried away into the 
darkness. 

She climbed the stairs to a little room 
at the top of some old buildings. It was 
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very bare and comfortless. She found 
some sticks and some pieces of coal, and 
kindled a blaze in the grate ; then she sat 
down in front of it and watched the light 
flicker on the walls. 

She fancied that somehow the room did 
not look quite so poor and shabby as it 
did on other nights. The fire seemed to 
burn bigger and brighter than it usually 
did. She felt quite warm ; and strangely 
enough the desire for food had gone. 

The fire burned brighter and brighter, 
and the room grew warmer and warmer. 
Molly leant back in her chair and closed 
her eyes, and a feeling of wonderful peace 
and rest came over her. 

Suddenly she became conscious of some- 
one in the room, standing beside her chair, 
and a voice, exceedingly soft and tender, 
seemed to say close to her ear— 

“Molly, Molly, The Kingdom of God is 
within you. Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto these ye have done it unto Me. Lo, 
I am with you alway!” 

The face of the woman with the baby 
passed before her and smiled. 

Molly opened her eyes. The tears were 
running down her cheeks, and a great 
peace, such as she had never felt before, 
filled her soul. 

“Lord,” she cried, ‘‘ stretching out her 
wrinkled hands, ‘‘ dear Lord, I have found 
Thee at last!” 

L. CROFTS. 
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Workers Together with God 


Motto: ‘ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.’’—Prov. xi. 25 








The Presbyterian Social Service Union 


THE ‘neglect of social matters by the 
Churches, so long a subject of complaint 
and scorn on the part of those hostile to 
Christianity, is no longer a fact, and not 
only are individual churches in all large 
cities, and in small ones too, busily occu- 
pied in ameliorating the condition of the 
poor, but many denominational organiza- 
tions have been formed for the systematic 
promotion of the study of social subjects. 

The latest of these, and one which bids 
fair to exercise a wide influence is the 
Presbyterian Social Service Union, of 
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The Rev. W. Watson, President of the 
Presbyterian Social Service Union 


which the Rev. William Watson, M.A., of 
Birkenhead, was one of the chief organ- 
izers and is President. 

In the notice which was issued at its 
founding, the promoters stated that 

“‘ The Presbyterian Social Service Union 
is the outcome of a conviction which has 
been growing within our Church, that, 
while existing social conditions constitute 
a very clear call to all to labour for their 
amelioration, the Church is not taking its 
right place in this work. 

‘The main function of the Church,” 
continued the writers, “‘is of course a 
spiritual one, but, with the knowledge 
that the conditions under which large 
numbers of our fellow countrymen live 
make them practically inaccessible to spi- 
ritual influences, it is a matter for wonder 
and regret that the Church is not to be 
found in the van of all movements for 
deepening the sense of civic responsibility 
and helping on social reform. 

“By common humanity and patriotism 
many are already enlisted to labour in 
the cause. Should not the added motive 
of our allegiance to Christ sharpen our 
perception of those evils which impede the 
advancement of His Kingdom, and arouse 
among His professed followers a more 
enthusiastic devotion to the work of 
social improvement ? The magnitude to 
which these evils have grown is in itself 
evidence that the mind of the Church has 
not been seriously stirred. 

“The object of this Union is to create 
a bond of sympathy and obligation among 
all who recognise this call to social service. 
But as nothing good can come without 
knowledge, and as great harm may be 
done by uninformed enthusiasm, it will 
be the first endeavour of the Union to 
promote study and the careful collection 
of facts, to discuss the various solutions 
of the many problems which have been 
suggested or attempted, and the reasons 
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Workers Together with God 


for their success or failure. It is believed 
that by these and other means a convic- 
tion of the need for reform will grow 
throughout the Church, that the sense of 
civic duty and responsibility will be 
quickened, and that many will be better 
equipped for engaging in practical work. 

“Inasmuch as; many 
of these evils are the 
result of individual action 
or neglect of duty, 
members of the Union 
are definitely called upon 
to consider the effect of 
all their actions upon the 
common good, and to 
carry Christian principles 
into every relationship of 
their lives. 

“The Union starts with 
no preconceived theory 
or programme, unless the 
belief can be so described 
that social welfare de- 
pends upon the sacredness 
of the family, and that 
only such measures as 
foster the development of 
individual moral char- 
acter will ultimately 
benefit the nation.” 

Membership is open to all who acknow- 
ledge the authority of Christ, and who are 
willing to make the following promises : 
To take an interest in questions affecting 
the social and moral welfare of the com- 
munity, and to render social service 
according to their abilities and opportu- 
nities ; and to carry out the law of love 
by considering the moral and physical 
welfare of others in all commercial, indus- 
trial, and social relations; especially in 
the getting and spending of money. 

As to methods of work it is suggested 
that these should include the formation 
of study circles in connection with con- 
gregations of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, consisting of men and women 
who are prepared to help one another in 
the study and discussion of social ques- 
tions; the dissemination of leaflets and 
pamphlets for the guidance of such circles, 
giving information as to the best litera- 
ture and suggesting lines of study; the 


A strange welcome to the Bible. 
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holding from time to time of larger meet- 
ings at which the results of a period of 
study could be drawn together and ex- 
pressed ; the spreading of information and 
the stimulating of conscience in a yet 
wider circle by encouraging the prepara- 
tion and delivery of lectures at literary 


Natives of Abertifi beating drums covered with 


human skin to celebrate the arrival of a colporteur 


societies and elsewhere; and the encou- 
ragement of members to undertake prac- 
tical social work, e.g., Town Councillors, 
Poor Law Guardians, School Managers, 
Members of Charitable Committees, etc. 
There is undoubtedly a big future before 
the Presbyterian Social Service Union. 


A Curious Reception of the Bible 


THE agents of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society meet with some curious 
experiences as they go into various lands 
and among all nationalities, distributing 
copies of the Scriptures. Perhaps one of 
the strangest methods of welcoming the 
arrival of translations of parts of the Bible 
was that accorded by the natives of 
Abertifi, in West Africa. On the arrival 
of Mr. Broome P. Smith, the Society’s 
agent, with scriptures in the Otshi or 
Ashanti language, the people, in order to 
show their joy and to give warning of the 
arrival, beat drums covered with human 
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skin. A crowd gathered and the agent 
had an opportunity of addressing the 
people and showing his Gospels 


An Open-Air Church for London’ 


- THE great building of the Leysian 
Mission in City Road, London, which was 
opened recently by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, is unique in that it possesses the 


lectures and other entertaining recreation 
meetings. 

This great pile of buildings which, has 
cost £112,000, is without doubt the most 
magnificent mission station in the world. 
The frontage upon City Road extends 
182 feet, and the total floor area of the 
building is more than two acres. Very 
elaborate precautions have been taken 
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An “ Open-air Church.” The roof of the new Leysian Mission buildings, London, where, 
during the Summer months, services will be held 


only open-air church to be found in Lon- 
don, and possibly in Great Britain. The 
roof of the building is laid out as a garden, 
and is so arranged that during the hot 
summer months, the services can be held 
there instead of in the great hall. The 
area of this elevated open-air preaching 
ground is nearly three thousand feet, and 
it is reached by an outside staircase 
opening almost on to the main road. 
The roof will probably be utilized for 
an open-air Sunday School, and in addi- 
tion to services, there will be concerts, 


against fire and the ventilation is perfect, 
the fresh air, as it enters being filtered 
through matting upon which a constant 
stream of water plays that can be heated 
or cooled according to the time of year. 
There are playrooms, workrooms, medical 
mission premises, halls, gymnasium, drill 
hall, and in fact every requirement almost 
of healthy modern life. 


“ Turned to God from Idols ” 


PERHAPS the most remarkable fact 
about the Salvation Army is the way in 
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Workers Together with God 


which it has entered heathen lands and 
taken a firm hold of the people. Here 
are men without any long college training, 
with comparatively slight. education from 
the academic point of view, who go into 
a strange land, where customs, and tra- 
ditions and religion are entirely different 
from anything they have been used to, 
and by sheer determination, burning zeal, 
faith and common sense, present Christ- 
ianity as something so attractive that 
many of the natives give up their most 
cherished ideas and are converted to the 
new faith. And the change is a practical 
one. Take, for instance, 
the Zulu whose portrait 
we give. Before con- 
version, which resulted 
from the preaching of 
the Gospel by a Salva- 
tion Army officer, this 
man was a noted warrior 
among his people and he 
boasted of his fame. No 
sooner, however, was he 
a Christian than he gave 
up all that he had gloried 
in before and, joining the 
Salvation Army, donned 
the local uniform, and 
began preaching to his 
fellow-countrymen. 

It is in India, however, 
that the Army has made 
most rapid and_ sub- 
stantial progress among 
aheathen people. There 
not only have corps been 
formed, barracks built. 
but a great work is going 
on in the training of the 
young. One of the best 
establishments the Army 
possesses in the Depen- 
dency is the Industrial 
School at Gujerat. The 
Government Inspector 
has expressed the opinion 
that it is the best school 
of its kind he has had the 
pleasure of visiting in his 
district, and this is the 
more remarkable from 
the fact that most of the 
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scholars were starving victims of the 
famine, the least promising kind of 
material to work upon. 

The kindergarten system has been 
adopted, and a recent visitor who tested 
their qualification found them remarkably 
well up in all their subjects. In arithme- 
tic they not only had a grasp of the 
multiplication tables between 1 and 40, 
but they could give the multiples of any- 
thing between ? and 3} as well. Geogra- 
phy and grammar are included in the 
subjects taught, and ten are learning 
English in the Second Book ; while three 
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Boys of the Salvation Army Industrial Institution; Muktipur, Gujerat 
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others have advanced to the Third. All 
are well advanced in Bible knowledge and 
history. Indeed the children are very 
proficient and many distinguished visitors 
have been to.the school and complimented 
the officers upon its high standard. 

The officers are always on the look out 
for poor little children to adopt into the 
school, and the stories of many of the 
scholars are pathetic in the extreme. 

During the famine time already men- 
tioned; one of the European lassie-officers 
was passing down a street in a town near 
here, when she saw a sweeper standing by 
a dying baby, and driving off the dogs, 
which had already bitten its poor little leg. 
He was waiting for it to pass away, when 
he would have carried it off to bury it. 
The officer took the little thing up in her 
arms and took it away to the school ; 
it eventually recovered, and now she is a 
bright, bonny girl, taught to love Christ 
and to live to be a blessing to others. 


Preaching to an Evil Spirit 


THE Rev. T. B. Johnson, a missionary 
in Uganda, tells how he put the Gospel 
before an “‘ Evil Spirit.” He had gone 
upon a ten days journey to meet two 


ladies and escort them through a difficult 
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part of the country, and he says :—‘ On 
the way my guide—a little Christian boy— 
told me as quite a big piece of news of the 
existence of -this ‘evil spirit,” and, of 
course, I wanted to go and see him. He 
keeps a big solid iron spear, and makes 
earthquakes and heals or kills people, and 
claims varjous; powers to keep. the people 
in fear. When we got near, a chief who 
had joined us later tried to lead us past 
the spot along the direct path to our next. 
village, but the little Christian boy pulled 
my head down, and whispering in my ear, 
‘The evil spirit,’ just prevented the mis- 
take. He certainly was an ill-visaged 
man, but seemed to listen attentively to 
my message, and one has hopes of the 
‘seed growing secretly.’ I learned after- 
wards that the people felt very much 
concerned, but perhaps the fact of my 
having escaped without ailment or trouble 
and being still alive may be of some 
service. Our native priest is the son of a 
similar character, and from his testimony 
and that of many others, and the juggling 
apparatus they use, there is no question 
whatever that they are mere deceivers 
and servants of the ‘ Father of lies,’ and 
are not merely to be pitied as self- 
deceivers.”’ 


A Zulu warrior as he appeared before and after conversion, He is now a Salvation Army Officer 
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Is it possible to conceive of any person with 
the heart of a human being, seeking for a Heaven 
in the world to come, whilst he is taught to 
believe that his nearest and dearest relations 
have been consigned to a Hell of everlasting 
duration. Could you blame anyone for this 
attitude, could God blame him? 


Ans. So many questions of this sort are 
conceived in a spirit that future punish- 
ment is an altogether arbitrary infliction 
on the part of God, instead of it being, as 
I am persuaded it is, automatic, that is, 
the world is so constituted, that if men 
violate law, law avenges itself upon them 
by inflicting penalty. God, of course, 
works through law; it is by His agency 
that law is administered and maintained. 
Law, however, is clearly not arbitrary, but, 
if I may use the word, automatic in its 
action, that is, it always worksin a perfectly 
regular and ascertained manner. What is 
true of natural and physical law, holds 
equally in the moral and spiritual realms. 
When a soul shuts itself out by voluntary 
disbelief from the life and love of God, it 
is impossible that it should do other than 
suffer. If we.were to shut sunlight out of 
our houses, or fresh air out of our bed- 
rooms, we should at. once suffer; in the 
nature of things our physical health would 
at once become impaired; and if the soul 
persists in shutting itself away from God 
by disobedience and unbelief, God Himself 
cannot make that soul happy. I know 


(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions 


submitted to him by our readers. Any who 
may have difficulties of a religious character ave 
earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr, 
Meyer so that he may endeavour to help them by 
giving the advice which his wide knowledge ana 
experience enable him to render.| : 


large numbers of people whose brothers 
and sons through drunkenness or sensu- 
ality, have cut themselves off from the 
delights and comforts of the home, as well 
as from the love and service of God. [| 
do not say that their friends are perfectly 
happy, but at any rate they do not refuse 
to live pure and holy lives so far as they are 
concerned, nor do they exclude from their 
own hearts the comforts of true religion. 
And in the other world, it seems to me 
that the same will obtain, and that though 
there may be the sense of regret and loss, 
yet souls will still open themselves to 
receive the light, and love, and peace of the 
Eternal Nature. 

In discussing these questions, it must 
always be remembered that there is an 
immense difference between those who do 
not believe because the Gospel has never 
been properly presented to them, and 
those who refuse to believe because they 
have determined to set themselves against 
God. This distinction is very clearly made 
in the New Testament. 


Will you kindly explain how 1 John i. ro, can 
be reconciled with 1 John iii. 6? 


Ans. None of us can say that we have 
not sinned. We were born. of sinful 
parentage. Before our conversion,’ we 
sinned perpetually, and since conversion, 
even though we may have lived up to the 
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full extent of our light, we have come short 
of God’s glory, and there is sin in what we 
fail to do of right, as well as in what we 
knowingly commit of wrong (Job ix. 30). 
Universal experience amply justifies the 
first of these two verses, but Christian 
experience equally justifies the second, 
because as we abide in Christ, we are kept 
from the wilful commission of sin. We no 
longer are swept before the gusts of 
passion, or overcome by the stronger than 
we are. Day by day, as temptation is 
presented, and as our weak nature shows 
signs of yielding, we fly to the Rock that 
is higher than we are, and sheltering there 
are safe. We are not fauliless, when 
judged by the perfect standard of God, 
but we are blameless, because we do not 
violate any known principle of duty. 


Are the utterances of Jesus to be looked upon 
as inspired in the traditional way ? 


Ans. Certainly. Our Lord was always 
affirming that the words which He spoke 
were not His own, but His Father’s. In 
His wonderful human life, He elected to 
empty Himself (Phil. ii. 7, R.V.), and 
become the organ through which the 
Father spoke, the instrument by which 
the Father wrought. In John v. 19, He 
says, “The Son can do nothing of Him- 
self,” t.c., He originates nothing. Again, 
also, in John xii. 49, He says most em- 
phatically, “I have not spoken from 
Myself, but the Father which sent Me gave 
Me commandment what I should say. 
Again, in John xiv. 10, our Lord says, 
“The words that I say unto you, I speak 
not from Myself. (See also John vii. 16; 
viii. 28.) It is right therefore to think of 
our Lord being infilled by the Spirit of the 
Father, though to an extent in which no 
mere man could be filled. 


Is all the teaching of Christ equally important, 
so much of it having been given in answer to 
questions or incidents ? 


Ans. Of course, there are some parts of 
our Lord’s teaching which touch more 
fundamental points than others. Such, 
for instance, as His words in John iii., but 
all His words are full of Divine truth, and 
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therefore are of priceless value. All His 
words are golden, though there is more 
gold deposited in some places than in 
others, and His allusions to man’s relations 
to the unseen and eternal world are always 
luminous, whether they affect some minute 
principle of conduct, or unfold questions 
of origin and destiny. 


In Matthew xvii. 11. Christ says ‘‘ Elijah 
indeed cometh and shall restore all things ” (R. V.) 
Does this mean we are to expect Elijah in the 
flesh before Christ’s second coming ? 


Ans. Certainly not. The following 
verses give the answer to your question : 
“T say unto you that Elijah is come 
already and they knew him not. . . 
then understood the disciples that He 
spake unto them of John the Baptist.” 

You will reniember also that it was 
distinctly foretold that John the Baptist 
should come in the spirit and power of 
Elijah (Luke i. 17). Remember also those 
words of Matthew xi. 13, 14, where our 
Lord, speaking of the Baptist, says: 
“This is Elijah who is to come.” Evi- 
dently then there will be no literal return 
of Elijah though it may be that his mighty 
ministry will be repeated in order to pre- 
pare people for the advent of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord. 

Might I advise my friends to use refer- 
ence Bibles, especially the R.V. with 
references. There is little need, ‘ndeed, 
for a Commentary when we make guod use 
of marginal references. The Bible is the 
best Commentary on itself. 


Considering that Christ always spoke of death 
as a sleep, is it right to think that at death a 
complete state of unconsciousness supervenes 
preparatory to our entrance into new conditions 
of life ? 


Ans. It is quite clear that our Lord 
did not view death as asleep. Remember 
that He told the dying thief that they 
would be together in Paradise. The 
obvious meaning of those words is that 
they should be as sentient, conscious, and 
as able to hold intercourse with each other 
in the latter hours of that day as they were 
in the former—then, in Paradise, as now 
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The distinct statement of 


on the Cross. 
Peter that our Lord went to preach to the 
spirits in prison, that though He was put 
to death in the flesh, He was quickened in 
the spirit, implies beyond question that 
at the moment of death the spirit enters 
upon another and further ministry (1 Peter 


iii. 18, 19). We need not quote again the 
words of Paul in Philippians i. 23, except 
that to one who loved Christ as Paul did, 
it would have been impossible to say that 
a state of unconsciousness was preferable 
to converse with our Lord which life on 
this earth permitted. 

The fact that death is compared to sleep 
is quite consistent with these facts. What 
part of our nature does s'eep touch ? 
Certainly not the spirit or the soul. Our 
dreams indicate that the trains of thought 
of which we are conscious in our waking 
hours are still pursued, indeed some of us 
have discovered by repeated experience 
that the materials given to the mind before 
we sleep become elaborated during the 
hours of slumber into clear and coherent 
conclusions. Sleep affects the body only, 
as death does. But in death, as in sleep, 
the moral and spiritual nature of man is 
more keenly alert than ever before. 

For my part, I should not hesitate to 
adduce as proofs of our vivid conscious- 
ness directly after death has supervened 
such appearances as Mr. Myers has 
accumulated in his twowonderful volumes. 
The cases which are indisputable of the 
appearances of persons who have died to 
those who were not expecting to hear of 
their death, establish the fact which the 
statements of scripture so clearly pro- 
pound. 

The first three years of my Christian pro- 
fession I was enthusiastic, loyal and sincere in 
God’s service, but for the last few years I have 
backslidden and have found myself weak where 
I thought I was strong. How shall I be able to 
overcome my fleshly lusts ? 

Ans. A young man asks this question. 
This is no doubt one of the reasons why 
we have been sent into the world. The 


Our Question Drawer 


sou] is central between the spirit which 
communicates to the unseen and eternal, 
and the body which communicates with 
the earthly, and temporal. And the true 
quality of our soulis shown by the selection 
we make. Either the soul lends itself to 
the influences of the unseen and eternal 
world—becomes permeated by the spirit, 
or it opens itself to the full tide of influ- 
ences that sets in from the world of sense 
and passion. To do the first is to be more 
than a conqueror in the estimation of the 
great cloud of witnesses. To do the latter 
is to show oneself fit for the rubbish heap 
and the bonfire. 

My friend laments that he has fallen 
under the power of the flesh. Why is 
this ? It is quite likely that he is iruly 
regenerate and is a child of God, but his 
mistake lies in the fact that he is trying to 
combat the power of his nature by his own 
resolutions, by the display of his own 
energy, by even fasting and flagellation of 
his body. None of these, as the Apostle 
says, will really help us. “ Handle not, 
nor taste, nor touch having in- 
deed a show of wisdom in will-worship, 
and humility and severity to the body ; 
but are not of any value against the 
indulgence of the flesh.”” (Col. ii. 20-23.) 

What my friend really needs is to 
realize that in the purpose of God he is 
in the risen and victorious Christ, who 
says: “ Fear not, I have overcome.” Our 
Lord overcame, not for Himself alone, but 
for us all. The results of His glorious 
victory are, so to speak, stored in His 
ascended nature, and await our appro- 
priation. When therefore temptation 
comes my friend should say first: “I am 
in the Risen Christ,’ and secondly, ‘“ The 
Risen Christ is in me.” By an act of 
faith in the prompting and power of the 
Holy Spirit, he should at once derive from 
Christ grace to help and keep, and even 
more, that he should take into himself, 
Christ as his purity, power and keeper. 
The law of the Spirit of life in Christ will 
make him free from the law of sin and 
death (Rom. viii. 1-11). 














































FARMER ROBBINS 
stood in the lane 
tapping his leather 
legging with his 
riding - switch, and 
looking far from 
pleased. He had 
an unpleasant task 
and hesitated as to the 
Only the 
remonstrances of an over-thrifty and 
sharp-tongued wife had compelled him 
to face it at all, since to a man of his 
kindly nature to do what he proposed 
was most repugnant. It was glaringly 
unjust and he knew it, and the fact that 
it was the constant practice of the country- 
side did not make it more palatable to him 
or any easier to perform. But the remem- 
brance of his wife’s shrewish tongue kept 
him to his promise, and with the desire 
to get the further side of a task that 
fitted him ill, he began to stalk swiftly 
down the lane. 

Coming to a gate that opened into his 
own fields he paused for a moment to 
listen. From the lower side of the fields 
there came to his ears the crisp ring of 
steel, followed by the splintering sound 
of green wood as it is bent and broken, 
and having thus located the presence of 
the man for whom he was looking, he 
climbed the gate and moved slowly across 
the sodden land. The snap of wood and 
the ring of the billhook became clearer, 
and very shortly he caught sight of the 


before him, 
way in which to set about it. 


worker toiling in the ditch at the foot of 
a leafless hedge. As he drew nearer the 
man saw him but slackened his work not 
at all. Slowly and methodically, for the 
vigour of youth no longer fired him, he cut 
away the trailing brambles that the year 
had produced, lopped off the too obtru- 
sive shoots of the hazel, and now and 
again to fill a barren place bent over a 
sturdy sapling, giving it the necessary 
cut with the bill to prevent its springing 
back to its old place. Occasionally he 
had recourse to the spade, throwing mud 
against the bank and plastering it in the 
crevices, so providing fresh roothold for 
the primroses and hart’s-tongue ferns 
which make a Dorset hedge so much more 
beautiful than the cropped hawthorns or 
the dreary stone walls of the North 
country. The man himself, as hinted, 
was old. Time’s long-service reward was 
written in the bent back, in the lines of 
the withered face and in the wisp of 
grizzled hair which straggled from under- 
neath his cap. For nearly fifty years he 
had been at this task of beautifying the 
countryside ; poorly rewarded, and with 
scarce a holiday from year’s end to year’s 
end, but now the end threatened him, 
harder to bear than all the hardship of 
that half-century of labour, yet the grim 
destiny for almost all his kind. 

The farmer’s heart smote him as he 
looked on this veteran of the fields, but 
circumstances compelled him to be ruth- 
less, and casting about for some way to 
introduce the matter he had come to 
speak upon, he remarked, ‘‘ Work do 
zeem to goa hard, Amos!” 

“Not zo terr’ble hard, nor yeet zo 
won’ervul easy! Kind o’ betwixt an’ 





The Evening of Labour 


between !”’ the hedger retorted, pausing 
to wipe the sweat from his forehead with 
the cuff of his coat. 

“You baint zo young as you were 
once!” said the farmer, pursuing his 
secret purpose. 

“ Ee be about right there, maister. Vor 
zure I baint zo young as I was oncest !” 

“It be the way ov nature, I s’pose. We 
do all grow older, an’ age makes work 
heavy going! Even ’ee, Amos, can’t do 
the work ’ee could twenty years ago. 
Now, I reckon ee’d ha’ done this hedge in 
terr’ble quick time in them days!”’ 

“Trew, varmer, trew!” said the la- 
bourer, straightening over his implement a 
moment. “I’ve a zeed the time when 
I'd a-vinished this hedge-side ’tween zun- 
rise an’ zunset, but ’tisn’t in wold bones 
an’ stiff joints to do such marvels!” 
And the old man 
sighed regretfully for 
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zome younger blood upon the varm, 
besides some help in the dairy, for zince 
our girl, Sabina, was married, her’ve found 
it too much to do by hersen, zo I be a 
thinkin’ ov hiring young Josh Huddy an’ his 
wife to help on the varm, an’ in the dairy!” 

The labourer, who had ceased working 
to listen to this jong statement, eyed his 
master with eyes it were dim with 
sudden despair. A suspicion had 
given him the key to the situation. “‘ What 
do ’ee mean, varmer? i> ’ee mean as 
how I be to goa when young josh Huddy 
do come ?”’ 5 

“Noa! Noa! 
that!” Farmer 
answer. 

“Then what do ’ee mean?” Amos 
asked. ‘‘ Speak up like a man an’ zay 
where ’ee be drivin’ to.” ji 


Leastways not exactly 
Robbins hurried i» 





vanished days. 

The farmer fixed 
his eyes on some dis- 
tant ricks, tapped his 
leg with the switch, 


and responded more in 
the manner of one who 
meditates a course of 


than. of one 
had reached a 
decision. “ Right, 
Amos! You’ve a-hit 
the nail on the head! 
An old hoss may be zo 
willing as never was, 
but ’e can’t a-do the 
work of a young one. 
The missus was saying 
them very words to 
me no later than this 
very morning, an’ 
*twas because of that 
I strolled down here 
now!’ The farmer’s 
voice quickened as if 
he were anxious to 
be done with the 
matter. ‘‘’Ee zee, 
Amos, work be a- 
vallin’ behind, an’ the 
missus her do zay as 
how we do] want 


action 
who 





The labourer who had ceased working to listen to this long statement eyed 
his master with eyes that were dim with sudden despair 
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At first a great joy lit up the aged face, and then it faded before a 


conquering sadness 


“Well, Amos, it is this way. I be will- 
ing to employ ’ee at present wages of nine- 
pence vor each working day, but I must 
have the cottage.” 

“Must ha’ what?” shouted the old 
hedger. 

“The cottage,” repeated the farmer 
stolidly. ‘“‘’Ee zee, Amos, young Josh 
an’ his wife must live somewhere, an’ there 
be but one cottage to the varm.”’ 

For a moment the old man shook like 
wind-stricken corn, his lips trembled in 
soundless words, and his breath came in 
gasps. Then he won control of himself. 
‘‘ An’ where be I an’ my missus to goa, if 
’ee do take the li’l cottage from us ? We’ve 
a-lived there this dree an’ thirty year, an’ 
we'd reckoned on leaving it 6n’y vor the 


be cruel hard to turn 
us out now!” 

“T don’t know, 
Amos! Happen ee’ll 
vind a house nearer 
the village, an’ ef ’ee 
do I’ll lend ’ee the 
waggon % 

“Thank ’ee 
nothing, maister ! 
interrupted the hedger 
harshly. ‘“‘Shan’t want 
noa waggon vor our 
ridding as ‘ee do 
" knoaw very well! 

There baint a cottage 
between here and Ax- 
minster—az ’ee must 
knoaw!”’ The farmer 
did know it. The 
scarcity of cottages 
in rural England made 
such action as he was 
compelled to take an 
unspeakable wrong, 
and he bitterly blamed 
= * the great landowners 

whose refusal to build 
labourer’s houses made 
him and his class 
yearly play the part 
of tyrants. 

“Well, I can’t help 
et, Amos! Though I 
be mortal vexed. The 
cottage is tied to the varm, an’ I must 
have another regular hand, zo there is 
no other way.” 

‘An’ this be my reward vor more nor 
vorty years’ labour on your farm—be it, 
maister ? Vor dree an’ forty years come 
next Lady Day I’ve a-worked vor the 
wold maister an’ yoursen, winter weather 
an’ shine, an’ now I be a-drove out o’ my 
little cottage, because I be getting wold— 
because I be getting wold!’’ His tone 
was .exceeding bitter, and his voice shook 
with gusty sobs though his eyes were dry. 

““An’ when be us to goa?” he asked 
after an interval, in which the farmer had 
not dared to look at him. ; 

“Well, Amos, I be unwilling to hurry 
’ee—so we’H zay in a month. That’l 
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ive ’ee time to look round, an’ maybe 

’ee’ll find a house before then.”’ 
“Maybe!” said the hedger in a de- 

spairing tone, his eyes on his master’s 


boots. 


The farmer eyed him for a moment, 
then he turned dnd went back across the 


fields. 
back. The labourer 
still stood, against the 
hedge-side, and _ the 


farmer seemed _ to 
detect an _ increased 
stoop in his figure 


that told of an in- 
finite hopelessness. 
Dimly he felt the 
tragedy of the situa- 
tion, andswinging him- 
self over the gate, 
marched down the 
lane, indignant with 
himself, and muttering 
anathemas on the cir- 
cumstances, which, as 
he deemed, rendered 
necessary the cruel 
action he had taken. 

For a quarter of an 
hour the man he had 
left stood as though 
rooted to the place. 
He looked down the 
hedge-side, but saw 
neither his unfinished 
work, nor the rabbits 
which, emboldened by 
his silence, broke cover, 
to forage for wild 
parsley. His mind 
was busy with van- 
ished years, and with 
the few days yet left 
to him. These last he 
knew now must have 
a bitterness to which 
his life had been a 
stranger hitherto. He 
groaned within himself 
as he thought of the 
inevitable end; then 
he looked to heaven, 
heavy with lowering 
clouds, and found no 
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augury of better things. A gust of rain 
hurtling across the fields awoke him 
from his stupor of despair, and picking 
up his tools, he shambled to his home, 
aged and broken in an hour. 


II 


By the gate he paused and looked A MONTH later his worst hopes were 











A moment later the van was on the move again. He paused by the gates 


to watch it go. 


As he did so he saw the cover parted in the rear 
and his wife's face appeared 
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realized. As he had foreseen, no available 
cottage was to be found, and there re- 
mained but the only alternative—the 
poorhouse. 

At length the day came when the sit- 
uation had to be faced, for in two days the 
cottage must be surrendered, and to the 
end that his wife and he might have 
shelter, Amost must get an order for 
admission to the workhouse. Heart- 
broken, he was stumbling down the lane 
on his visit to the Relieving Officer, when 
he met the postman, who handed him a 
letter, and then at his request took it and 
read it aloud to him. 

It was a letter from a married daughter 
twenty miles away, expressing sorrow for 
their trouble, and whilst regretting she 
could not offer shelter to both, intimated 
her willingness to find a home for one of 
them as they thought best ! 

For a moment Amos stood dumb- 
founded, then with a shout of joy he took 
the letter from the postman, and started 
back home at a pace that for him was a 
run. Bursting in on his wife he found 
her in tears, but sure that he brought 
consolation he disregarded them. 

“Marty, I’ve a-brought ’ee news, girt 
won’ervul news !” 

““? Ave ’ee, Amos ?” 
for the moment. 

“Iss, I have, vor zure! Terr’ble good 
news: ’ee baint to goa to the house after 
all!” 

“Noa ?” cried Marty, unbelieving. 

“Noa! Vor zure, ’ee baint! I be to 
goa myself whilst ‘ee do goa to our 
Naomi’s. It is in the letter which the 
postman gived I just now,” and he held 
the letter up to convince her. 

At first a great joy lit up the aged face, 
and then it faded before a conquering 
sadness. ‘“‘I couldn’t do et, Amos. I 
couldn’t leave ’ee to goa alone!” 

The old man blustered. His voice 
roared expostulation. ‘‘ Nonzense, Marty ! 
’Ee’d ha’ to leave me whether or no. 
Down to Axminster womenkind and 
menkind be kept i’ separate stalls, an’ 
I won’t have ’ee goa! How ’ee can think 
ov et wi’ that letter staring ’ee in the face, 
I don’t know!” 


Her tears stayed 
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His wife still expostulated, so he took 
a different way. 

“Marty,” he said, “do ’ee remember 
the time I asked ’ee to wed me ?”’ 

“Iss, Amos, *twas down in Tudhay 
Lane !”’ 

“An’ don’t ’ee call to mind a promise 
I made ’ee? Didn’t I zay that zo long 
as I did live ’ee should never zee the inside 
of t’poorhouse ?”’ 

“Iss, Amos, but us didn’t think ov 
this then—an’ we was too boastful.” 

“Noa! Noa! An’, before God, I'll 
keep thic promise I made ’ee. Marty, 
dear, twill break me entirely if ’ee be 
stubborn an’ don’t let me!” 

He put a hand like gnarled and knotty 
wood upon her shoulder, and looked into 
her face. For one moment her eyes met 
his, then lifting her apron to stay the tears 
she bowed her head in mute consent. 

Two days later they left the cottage to- 
gether, and set out to their separate exiles 
in the carrier’s van. Through all the six 
miles that lay between the cottage and 
the Axminster workhouse, like two chil- 
dren they sat hand in hand, in the shadow 
of the van, speaking no word. When they 
entered the town Marty’s tears began to 
fall, and when the van came to a standstill] 
at the workhouse gates, she looked at 
him with streaming eyes. ‘‘ Kiss me, my 
man!” 

He kissed her, clumsily, for he had not 
done so before for twenty years. 

Then he wrung her hand, promising that 
before long he would have a day out to 
see her, and as he climbed down the steps 
he paused to shout :— 

““’Member me to Naomi! ”’ 

A moment later the van was on the 
move again. He paused by the gates to 
watch it go. As he did so he saw the 
cover parted in the rear and his wife’s 
face appeared. When the vehicle reached 
the corner he waved his hand. Thro’ the 
opening of the tarpaulin Marty’s hand 
waved in answer, and then was lost to his 
sight at the turn of the road. Then he 
turned, and feeling in his pocket for the 
order of admission, very wearily went up 
the gravelled path to the workhouse, 
thanking God he was alone. 
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An Episode in a Great Controversy 


By the Rev. John Urquhart 


course of a conversation which he 

had with the writer, that years 

ago a number of scientific men, 
young, able, and aspiring, grew tired of 
the hebdomadal sermon, put their heads 
together, and resolved to smash the whole 
thing and so to be done with it. What 
truth there may be in the remark, time, 
with its inevitable literary revelations, 
may be left to show. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
some twenty years ago it was believed, 
in certain scientific circles, that the work 
of demolition was virtually accomplished. 
This may possibly explain the surprise 
and the indignation which were aroused 
in these by the publication of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s criticism of Dr. Réville’s Prolego- 
mena to the History of Religions, in the 
Nineteenth Century, of December, 1885. 
Professor Réville took the matter plea- 
santly exough. He explained that he 
was in Italy at the time and had actually 
been defending Mr. Gladstone against an 
old English lady, who at the fable @héte, 
“was vehemently denouncing the Patri- 
arch of British Liberalism. % 
There seemed, therefore, a certain irony 
of fate,” he continued, ‘‘ when, a few days 
after this episode, at the same éable d@’héte, 
an Italian count, who, unlike myself, was 
living wholly in the contemporary world, 
suddenly said to me, ‘ You are Mr. Réville, 
are you not—Professor of the Collége de 
France?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Well, it seems that 
Mr. Gladstone has been attacking you 
sharply in an English review.’ ‘ Impos- 
sible!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Yes, the Ifalie 
(an Italian newspaper published in French) 
says so, and I bring you the number.’ This 
incident brought me a great increase of 
attention and courtesy in my hotel, where 
I had hitherto been only No. 17 or 19. 
I heard, or thought I heard that they were 
saying behind me, ‘ That is the gentleman 
whom Mr. Gladstone has attacked in an 
English review.’ I had become a person- 
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age. The hotel-keeper and the waiter 
became more deferential, and I soon saw 
that it was beyond all doubt an honour 
and an advantage to be attacked by 
Mr. Gladstone. Honours, however, have 
their drawbacks, and I think I perceived 
it when I paid my bill.”’* 

But when we turn from the Professor 
of the College of France to a celebrated 
English scientist, the scene is changed 
indeed. The light playful touch gives way 
to the clenched fist, and the mirth- 
provoking smile to the grimmest and most 
deadly of frowns. Professor Huxley had 
been in failing health for some time, but 
had tried Bournemouth with encouraging 
results. The improvement was now as- 
sisted by one of the most stimulating of 
shocks. Mr. Gladstone had complained 
that M. Réville had left no place in his 
system for Revelation, and had set Genesis 
entirely aside. ‘‘ The traditions recorded 
in Genesis,’ said M. Réville, ‘‘ possess, in 
addition to their own peculiar charm, a 
value of the highest order ; but we cannot 
ultimately see in them more than a vener- 
able fragment, well deserving attention, 
of the genesis of mankind.” The great 
statesman and Homeric critic had replied, 
that Genesis must be admitted to occupy 
a greater place than was here assigned to 
it. There are anticipations of recent 
science in it, he said, which quite justify 
the claim that Genesis is inspired. ‘‘ There 
is,’ he continued, “a grand fourfold 
division, set forth in an orderly succession 
of time as follows: On the fifth day 


1. The water population ; 
2. The air population ; 


and on the sixth day, 


3. The land population of animals ; 
4. The land population consummated 
in man.” 


* The Nineteenth Century, January, 1886, pp. 
160, 161. 
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And he added: “ Now this same fourfold 
order is understood to have been so 
affirmed in our time by natural science, 
that it may be taken as a demonstrated 
conclusion and established fact.” 

An article of that kind from the pen of 
any ordinary individual might have been 
treated with the contempt it was supposed 
to deserve, but the immense influence of 
the writer made his paper little short of a 
reinstatement of the old belief. That 
belief arose from its imagined tomb as 
from a downy bed and appeared as com- 
plete and as triumphant as of old. Huxley 
wrote to Lord Farrar: “ From a scientific 
point of view Gladstone’s article was not 
worth powder and shot. But, on personal 
grounds, the perusal of it sent me blas- 
pheming about the house with the first 
healthy expression of wrath known for a 
couple of years—to my wife’s great alarm 
—and I should have ‘ busted up’ if I had 
not given vent to my indignation; and 
secondly, all orthodoxy was gloating over 
the slap in the face which the G. O. M. 
had administered to science in the person 
of Réville.” So resolved was Huxley to 
make an end once and for all of this 
“nonsense,” that his second article had 
to be returned to him by the editor for 
extensive alterations. Indignation had 
left its marks too plainly upon the paper. 
He sent it back with this note on January 
15th : “‘ My dear Knowles,—I will be with 
you at 1.30; I spent three mortal hours 
this morning taming my wild cat. : 
His teeth are filed ; his claws are cut; he 
is taught to swear like a ‘mieu’; and to 
spit like a cough; and when he is turned 
out of the bag you won’t know him from 
a tame rabbit.” It appears that even 
then, however, it was still open to objec- 
tion; for we find another note, dated 
January 20th: “My dear Knowles,— 
Here is the debonnaire animal finally 
titivated, and I quite agree, much im- 
proved, though I mourn the loss of some 
of the spice. But it is an awful smash as 
it stands—worse than the first, I think.’ * 

It is plain from the concluding words 
that Prof. Huxley regarded these papers 





* Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huzsley, 
Vo!, II. pp. 114-116. 
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with considerable satisfaction. .. His corre- 
spondence contains further evidence of 
this. ‘‘ Do read,” he wrote to Herbert 
Spencer, “‘ my polishing off of the G. O. M. 
I am proud of it as a work of art, and as 
an evidence that the volcano is not yet 
exhausted.” And. the effort was regarded 
as an important part of a life-long endea- 
vour. Lord Farrar had suggested some 
topic for his powerful pen, and Huxley 
replied: “I think your notion is a very 
good one, and I am not sure that I shall 
not try to carry it out some day. In the 
meantime, however, I am bent upon an 
enterprise which I think still more impor- 
tant. After I have done with the recon- 
cilers, I will see whether theology cannot 
be told her place rather more plainly than 
she has yet been dealt with;” and he 
concludes with the statement: “I am 
not sure that I can do better service any- 
where than in this line.” To another 
correspondent he wrote: “I have no 
doubt there is a great deal in what you say 
about the origin of the myths in Genesis. 
But my sole point is to get the people who 
persist in regarding them as statements of 
fact to understand that they are fools.” 
He adds: “ The process is laborious, and 
not yet very fruitful of the desired con- 
viction.” 

Huxley was too clear-sighted not to see 
what his contention involved. He knew. 
that this was root and branch work. 
Prof. Poulton had sent him The Expositor 
containing an article by Dr. Driver on the 
Creation History in Genesis. In return- 
ing the magazine, Huxley wrote: “ Prac- 
tically, Canon Driver, as a theologian and 
Hebrew scholar, gives up the physical 
truth of the Pentateuchal cosmogony 
altogether. All the more wonderful to me, 
therefore, is the way in which he holds on 
to it as embodying theological truth. So 
far as this question is concerned, on all 
points which can be tested, the Penta- 
teuchal writer states that which is not 
true. What, therefore, is his authority on 
the matter—creation by a deity—which 
cannot be tested ? What sort of “ in- 
spiration’’ is that which leads to the 
promulgation of a fable as divine truth, 
which forces those who believe in that 
inspiration to hold on, like grim death, 
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to the literal truth of the fable, which 
demoralizes them in seeking for all sorts 
of sophistical shifts to bolster up the fable, 
and which finally is discredited and repu- 
diated when the fable is finally proved to 
bea fable ? If Satan had wished to devise 
the best means of discrediting ‘ Revela- 
tion,’ he could not have done better.’’* 

There is a wholesome plainness in these 
words which makes them even more 
valuable now than when they were penned. 
Professor Huxley saw clearly that it must 
be all or nothing. The Bible either is, or 
is not, what it claims to be. An inter- 
mediate position that it is partly inspired 
and partly not inspired is logically an 
impossibility. But is the Creation His- 
tory the fable which Huxley believed it to 
be ?. “‘ Mr. Gladstone’s views,” wrote the 
Professor, ‘‘ had permitted him to base a 
solemn ‘ plea for a revelation of truth from 
God ’ upon an error as to a matter of fact,”’ 
and he argued that when that had been 
exposed there was no necessity to trouble 
the public “ with further comments upon 
his contribution to apologetic literature.” 
What then, it will be asked, was this fatal 
error? It may be that, in speaking of 
the creation of the fifth day (Genesis i. 20), 
Mr. Gladstone had not made it clear 
enough that the life fostered and multi- 
plied by the waters might not be altogether 
confined to the waters. But his words 
were taken as excluding land reptiles, etc., 
from the fifth day’s creation; and here 
the scientist had Mr. Gladstone at his 
mercy. Birds came into existence after 
land reptiles—that must be accepted as 
proved by geological discovery. If, then, 
the Bible states that birds were created 
on the fifth day, and land reptiles on the 
sixth day, the Bible reversed the true 
order and _ revealed its unscientific 
character. 

That seemed to be unanswerable ; and 
the §Professor proceeded to demonstrate 
that there was really no escape. The 
Bible, he insisted, had committed itself 
irrevocably to this indefensible position. 
““ Mr. Gladstone,” said he, ‘‘ speaks of the 
author of the first chapter of Genesis as 
“the Mosaic writer;’ I suppose, there- 


* po 118. 





fore, that he will admit that it is equally 
proper to speak of the author of Leviticus 
as ‘ the Mosaic writer.’ . Therefore 
if one wants to know the sense of a phrase 
used in Genesis, it will be well to see what 
Leviticus has to say on the matter. Hence 
I commend the following extract from the 
eleventh chapter of Leviticus to Mr. 
Gladstone’s serious attention :— 

And these are they which are unclean 
unto you among the creeping things that 
creep upon the earth: the weasel, and the 
mouse, and the great lizard after its kind, 
and the gecko, and the land-crocodile, and 
the sand-lizard, and the chameleon. These 
are they which are unclean to you among 
all that creep (verses 29-31). 

“The merest Sunday School exegesis,”’ 
wrote Professor Huxley, “ suffices to prove 
that when the ‘ Mosaic writer’ in Genesis 
i. 24, speaks of ‘ creeping things ’ he means 
to include lizards among them.” 

The reader will no doubt see at once the 
force of this. Genesis i. 24 thus describes 
the work of the 6th day: Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature afterShis 
kind, cattle,,and CREEPING THING.” The 
“creeping thing,” says Leviticus, “includes 
the lizard. The birds, says science, 
appeared after lizards and their reptile 
kindred; and the Bible, placing the 
creation of birds on the fifth day and that 
of lizards on the sixth day, is thus hope- 
lessly unscientific. “It is an awful 
smash,” said the Professor, ‘‘ even as it 
stands ”’ 

Yes, but did the matter really stand so ? 
In the settlement of so grave a question 
as this, something more reliable than “‘ the 
merest Sunday School exegesis” was 
called for. To ascertain the sense in which 
a word is used in Genesis and Leviticus, it 
indicated neither scholarship nor even 
ordinary care to stop short at ¢ranslations 
of Genesis and Leviticus ; for, in judging 
the character of the original Scriptures, 
the original Scriptures themselves must 
surely be appealed to. Had this been 
done, the Professor’s jubilant mirth would 
have been changed to consternation. The 
word used in the passage in Leviticus and 
translated “creeping thing” is sheretz. 
But]this is the very term which appears in 
the description of the fifth day’s creation 
in Genesis i. 20, and is translated “‘ moving 
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creature.”’ 
“creeping thing,” is entirely different— 


The word in i. 24 rendered, 


vemes, and not sheretz. Leviticus conse- 
quently prove; that Genesis attributes the 
appearance of the lizard ¢o the fifth day, and 
consequently is absolutely at one with 
science in placing the origin of birds after 
that of the terrestrial reptiles. It is still 
“an awful smash, even as it stands,” but 
it is a smash of the Professor’s argument, 
and not of the €laims of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Gladstone confined himself to four 
or five consecutive statements in the 
Creation History, which were, he said, in 
exact accord with recent scientific dis- 
coveries. The conclusion to be drawn 
from that striking coincidence was so 
inevitable and so fatal to the attack upon 
the Bible that the annoyance of Professor 
Huxley and his friends was quite intelli- 
gible. But the nineteen years which have 
elapsed since then have been with Mr. 
Gladstone rather than with his critic. I 
now ask the reader’s attention to the 
following list of seventeen statements 
which are statements of scientific fact, and 
which follow each other in scientific order. 
Any extended notice of these is here out 
of the question ; but a word or two will 
suffice. 

1. Matter has been created.—A discussion 
is proceeding as to whether the elemental 
constituents of the physical universe 
should be conceived of as atoms or as 
electrons. But there is no difference of 
opinion as to the fact that these are bound 
together in molecules in as wonderful a 
way as the planets in our solar system. 
They are, as one great scientist has said, 
“ manufactured articles.” ‘‘ They act and 
re-act on each other according to the 
rigorously exact, mathematical, deter- 
minate relations laid down for them ab 
anitio.”’ 

2. The material universe is formed of the 
same matter. Earth, sun, moon, and stars 
have all, according to the Scripture, been 
formed out of the same primeval mass of 
created matter. There was a time when 
the notion that we could test the truth of 
that representation would have been 
laughed at. But spectrum analysis 


enables science ‘‘ to determine the chemi- 
cal constituents of the sun and stars.” A 
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German scientist thus states the result of 
those new investigations: “‘ Those forms 
of matter that compose terrestrial air and 
water, stones and plants, our blood and 
bones, are diffused throughout the entire 
universe, and are everywhere entirely the 
same.” 

3. The earth and the heavenly bodies 
constitute a unity—The Scriptures set 
them before us as the result of one Divine 
comprehensive plan, and science is simply 
a continued progressive demonstration 
that this representation is true. Progress 
has of late been rapid in this connection. 
“ During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century,” says Dr. Alfred Wallace, ‘“ the 
opinion of astronomers has been tending 
more and more to the conception that the 
whole of the visible universe of stars and 
nebule constitutes one complete and 
closely related system.” * 

4. The first condition of matter was that 
of a fluid.—The Scripture describes the 
primal mass as “ the waters,” and “ the 
deep.” The nebular hypothesis has 
familiarized us with a similar conception. 
The sun is at a less advanced stage in its 
history than the earth, and consequently 
sheds light upon the conditions through 
which the earth and the heavenly bodies 
have passed. Astronomers believe that 
there is a thin crust round the sun and that 
beneath this it is composed of matter in a 
gaseous state, but so compressed as to 
resemble a liquid. 

5. The introduction of force into the 
physical universe.—“ The spirit of God,” 
says the Scripture, “ kept moving upon 
the face of the waters ” (Genesis i. 2). For 
the generation of heat, without which the 
primal matter would have remained form- 
less and dead, motion was necessary ; and 
the statement that the Spirit of God im- 
parted this motion is made just at that 
point in the history at which science tells 
us it must have occurred. 

6. The creation of light followed next 
(verses 3-5). A certain amount of force 
yields heat, a greater amount gives light. 
This also, therefore, comes in the right 
order. Light was also a necessity before 
life of any kind could possibly exist. 





* Man’s Place in the Universe, p. 100. 
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7. The creation of the expanse (verses 
6-8), which science now recognises under 
the name of “the ether,” that vastly 
expanded element in which the heavenly 
bodies are immersed. 

8. The separation in our earth of dry 
land and water (9, 10).—A preparation for 
the life which was to be, and one which 
geology tells us was actually made. 

9. A period of vegetation previous to the 
introduction of animal life (11-13).—This 
was long strenucusly contested ; but the 
enormous ironstone and graphite deposits 
in the lowest rocks testify to the existence 
of a huge land vegetation before animal life 
appeared. 

10. The creation of the heavenly bodies 
(14-19).—It is now acknowledged that 
these are in a less advanced state than our 
earth. 

11. There was first a period of marine 
life (20).—That is now a common-place of 
geology. 

12. This was followed by a reptile period 
(21)—We have already noted Huxley’s 
contention with regard to this. It is 
enough meanwhile to remember that there 
occurs at this stage in the earth’s history 
what geology has named “the age of 
reptiles.” 

13. Some of the reptiles were of huge 
dimensions: ‘‘and God created great 
tanninim”’ (21). The tannin is not a 
“whale.” The word is applied in Scrip- 
ture to the alligator, and the plural éan- 
ninim indicates animals of that kird. 
The discovery of their huge remains was 
one of the marvels of the preceding 
century. 





14. The introduction of bird life (20, 21). 
—That this is properly placed was vir- 
tually acknowledged even by Professor 
Huxley. 

15. The creation of cattle (24-25).— 
That these appeared at this stage is not 
denied. 

16. The creation of man (26-28).—That 
man came after the pachydermata and 
other mammals, and that he is the most 
recent arrival among the earth’s inhabit- 
ants will not be seriously contested. 

17. The cessation of the creative work.— 
We are told (ii. 1-3) that after the making 
of man God ceased from His creative work ; 
and there is no evidence of any fresh 
arrival since the appearance of man. 

Now, I might ask, how were those con- 
ceptions, so precise, clear, and scientific, 
possible to any mind before the era of 
modern science ; but I deal only with the 
fact that these seventeen things are in 
their right order, and that the record of 
them forms a really true ard scientific 
account of creation. Anyone acquainted 
with mathematics knows that it is possible 
to place 17 things in 355,687,428,056,000 
different ways. That is, 255,687,428,- 
095,999 mistakes might be made in ar- 
ranging them; while only one arrange- 
ment could be right. To whom was this 
miracle of insight due? By what or 
Whom was the pen guided in an unscien- 
tific time so that no confusion was made, 
and that all was set down in an order that 
advancing research is: confirming increas- 
ingly? Surely this very gateway by which 
we enter the Bible, proclaims to us that 
the building is God’s and not man’s. 
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The Journey to God 


A Story of the St. Gothard 


By Hugo Roberts 


mighty avalanche had fallen, bury- 

ing the little village of Watting 

under a mass of snow. The in- 
habitants of Wassen, whose houses re- 
posed on the opposite side of the mountain 
slope, had witnessed the disaster. They 
had seen how the great tree trunks in the 
Boundary Wood, a wood planted long, 
long ago, to serve as a protection from 
such like calamities, were uprooted, tossed 
about, and broken into pieces, as if they 
had been mere matches, by the awful 
power of that mass of falling snow. And 
then, for some little while, they saw no- 
thing and heard nothing. Tiny fragments 
of snow, whirled up into the air, formed 
a thick haze, in which the work of de- 
struction was impenetrably wrapped. The 
thunder of the avalanche had deafened 
them. When the curtain of snow had 
disappeared, and the good folk of Wassen 
had recovered their senses, the five houses 
of the village of Watting had vanished, and 
there, on the place where they had stood, 
lay an enormous snow-hill. 

That which had happened to the people 
of Watting to-day might also happen to 
the people of Wassen to-morrow. There- 
fore men were soon ready and eager for 
the work of rescue. 

A common danger makes all men 
brothers. 

Half-an-hour after the catastrophe, 
some thirty men, armed with spades, 
axes, poles, and ropes, set out from 
Wassen to cross the valley, in order to 
tender help to their unfortunate neigh- 
bours buried alive beneath the snow. 

It was painful and laborious work. The 
first house was not hit upon until the 
second day of rescue, and not before the 
fourth day was the last freed from its 
pile of snow. Body after body was dis- 
covered. No one seemed to have sur- 
vived. But on the last day, when the 
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fifth house was dug out, the efforts of 
the rescuers were rewarded. A little 
child was found, a girl not six years old, 
locked in the arms of her mother, who had 
died clasping her dear one to her breast. 
Though rescued half starved and _ half 
frozen, the little one speedily recovered, 
thanks to the attention and care of the 
kind people of Wassen. The curé of that 
village had the child taken to his own 
house, where he handed her over to the 
tender care of his aged housekeeper. 
That good woman and her master watched 
together at the little maid’s bedside. At 
last she opened her eyes and gazed around 
the bedroom, as if looking for some one. 
The curé bent over her and asked if she 
wanted anything. 

“Mother! I want mother. 
she ?”’ she whispered feebly. 

Two tears stole down the kind, old 
curé’s face. Then, softly stroking her 
cheeks, he answered— 

“ Poor child, thy mother is with God.” 

“ Will she come back soon ? ” 

“No, ma petite,” replied the curé, with 
a sad smile. “ Those who once go to 
live with God never return.” 

The child began to cry. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
she come back to me? Is God’s house 
so beautiful ? ” 

“Very, very beautiful,” said the curé 
gently. 

“‘ Where does He live ?” 

“There, above.” 

The child looked through the narrow 
window, in the direction the curé was 
pointing, and her gaze met the snow 
covered mountain tops, which rose till 
they stood out above the clouds. 

“ There, above,” she repeated dubiously. 

“Yes, there, above, my child,” nodded 
the good man. “If thou art honest and 
good, thou shalt also go there to live in 
God’s house and be with thy mother 
again. Now, speak no more,” he added, 


Where is 
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“Martha will bring thee some hot broth, 
and then thou must try to sleep.” 

But the child could not sleep. Her 
mind was too much occupied with the 
curé’s words. Her mother, a poor widow, 
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mother has gone up there to live with 
Him. Why didn’t she take me with her ? 
But only good people go there. Perhaps 


I hadn’t been quite good the day mother 
Exhausted by -}these 


went away?” 





The child looked through the narrow window in the direction the curé was pointing, and her gaze met 
the snow-covered mountain tops, which rose till they stood above the clouds 


had been obliged to work hard, from sun- 
rise to sunset, to provide shelter and food 
for herself and child, and had had to 
devote far too little time to Annie’s 
religious education. She had heard of 
God, for her mother had told her that He 
made the land and the water and the sky, 
and that He sent down the rain and the 
snow. ‘So now I know where God 
lives,” thought the child, her gaze again 
fixed on the far-off mountain tops. “‘ And 


thoughts, the child finally fell into a deep 
sleep, to the great delight of the kind, old 
housekeeper. 

A fortnight passed, and once more the 
little one was able to go out into the fresh 
air and green fields. But shesfelt so 
unhappy. How she longed for mother! 
She would sit for a whole hour, gazing at 
the mountains. Soon a plan began to 
ripen in her little brain. Mother would 
never return to her, why not go to seek 
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for her? The curé had shown her where 
God lived, there, on the mountain top. 
The ascent looked easy. She would go 
up and ask God if she could live with her 
mother. 

And one morning she began to climb 
the steep slope behind the house. Alas, 
her little unaccustomed legs carried her 
but a short way. After a few steps, she 
slipped and rolled down. Her nose com- 
menced to bleed, and as she lay crying 
at the foot of the slope, the good curé 
hurried out of the house, and severely 
scolded her for her naughtiness. But 
then, pity giving way to anger, he gently 
wiped the poor little bleeding nose, and 
carried the child back to the house. 

Surely God lives in an almost inacces- 
sible place, for the way there is very steep 
and dangerous ! 

* * * * 

Along the street, where the houses of 
Wassen stood, great, yellow stage-coaches 
rolled by daily. Inside these coaches sat 
fine, fashionably-dressed people; on the 
box gorgeously attired coachmen, with 
yellow bands round their shiny black 
hats, beautiful yellow buttons on their 
coats, and great whips in their hands, 
which they delighted in cracking, so that 
the sound echoed and re-echoed among 
the mountains. 

These coaches fascinated Annie. 
wondered where they went to. 

One day, as one of them rolled by, with 
its load of happy, laughing people, she 
summoned up her courage, and asked one 
of the village youths, who was standing 
close by, indifferently chewing a straw, 
where the coach was going. The youth, 
slowly taking the straw from between his 
teeth, answered surlily— 

“Up the St. Gothard, little ignorance ! ”’ 

“Thank you,” said the child timidly. 
Then she continued to watch the coach, 
growing smaller and smaller, till it finally 
disappeared in a bend of the road. Up 
the St. Gothard! Yes, she had heard of 


She 


that place. It must be at the top of the 
mountain. Suddenly a thought struck 
her. That must be where God lived, and 


all the happy people in the coaches were 
travelling up to Him! What an easy 


road it seemed. Much easier to climb 
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A few 
minutes’ hesitation, and away she ran 
after the coach. She arrived at the bend 
of the road. Now she could see it again, 


than the slope behind the house. 


but only fora moment. Then it vanished 
once more round a new bend in the road. 

The little one stopped and looked back, 
irresolute. Should she return or go far- 
ther on? The road down to Wassen 
was deserted. Nobody had seen her, 
and her desire to go on grew greater and 
greater. She must see the coach again 
if she would also travel todearGod She 
ran on to the next bend of the road—then 
to the next—over a bridge to the other 
side of the valley—higher and higher— 
farther and farther. She was quite sure 
about being on the right way to dear God, 
to dear mother. 

Late in the evening, Annie arrived, 
footsore and weary at Goeschen, a little 
village about eight miles above Wassen. 
In the courtyard of an inn she saw stable- 
men cleaning the great yellow stage- 
coach, and curry-combing the horses. 
She approached one of them timidly, her 
hands seeking warmth beneath her pina- 
fore, for the sun had gone down and it 
was growing bitterly cold. 

“Please, does God live here?” she 
asked in a feeble little voice, her teeth 
chattering. 

“What dost thou want?” said the 
man, bending down to her. 

“Please, does God live here?” she 
repeated in a yet lower voice. 

A strong wind, blowing through the 
courtyard, rendered the child’s voice 
almost inaudible, and the man only caught 
a word or two, such as: ‘“‘ God—here—’” 

“ Ah, so,” he cried, “‘ thou wilt go up to 
the St. Gothard? Is thy mother up 
there, little one ?”’ 

“Yes, she is already there,’ 
Annie timidly. 

“But thou canst go no farther to-day, 
my little maid,” said the man kind.y. 
“See, it will soon be dark. Stay here for 
the night, and to-morrow I will take thee 
with me in my carriage. Art hungry ?” 

““ Yes,”’ nodded the child. 

“Left behind,” murmured the man, as 
he made his way into the inn. ‘‘ Suppose 
I'd better look after the poor mite.” Ina 


replied 
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few minutes he returned, carrying a bowl 
of warm milk, and a huge slice of bread 
and butter. After placing these in Annie’s 
hands, he led her into the stable, where 
he found her a night’s lodging in the hay. 
After satisfying her hunger and thirst, 
the child burrowed into her warm bed, 
and, tired cut with the day’s exertion, 
was soon fast asleep. 

* * * 


As Annie slept, she dreamed. 
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She stcpped and stared at the gloricus 
view. Was this the place where 
God lived? 


In her dream atiny man appeared 
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to her. .gThe child 
had often heard 


about the manni- 
kins, and what nice 
kind, little men they 
were, especially to 
children, for her 
mother had some- 
times told her tales 
about them just 
before putting her 
to bed And now 
she saw one for the 
first time. Hestood 
upon the hay quite 
close to her, and 
Annie noticed that 
his head was no 
bigger -.than an 
acorn, and that the 
beard, which sur- 
rounded his chin, 
seemed to be made 
of wadding. She 
was not a bit 
afraid, for he was 
looking at her just 
as mother used to 
look at her when 
kissing her good 
night. She smiled 
a welcome at him as 
he stepped closer to 
her head. 
“Annie,” he 
whispered eagerly 
in her ear, ‘“‘ I know 


Had she arrived thy wish. Go not 
there at last? with the strange 
man to - morrow. 


He will not take 

thee toGod’s House. 

Start off now alone. The moon shines 
brightly, and I promise thee, that before 
the new day sinks, thou shalt arrive at 
the place! Dost understand, little one ?’ 
With a start Annie awoke. She sat up 
in the hay and gazed around her. It was 
still dark. Not a trace of the mannikin 
could she see. But his words rang in her 
ears: ‘Start off now. alone—now, 
alone.”” The child rose to her feet, and 
making her way to the stable door, lifted 
the latch and peered out. Full moon- 
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He had found the little one huddled up against the wall of rock, half frozen and almost lifeless 


shine poured over the rigid rocks, stand- 
ing in their mantles of ice, covered with 
a greenish light. For a moment she hesj- 
tated, then softly closing the door behind 
her, she stepped out into the night. 
Once more the little maid wandered 


alone up the mountain. The night wind 
was cutting. Her eyes overflowed, and 
the tears froze on her poor little cheeks. 
But she felt it not. The mannikin’s 
promise alone filled her thoughts. 
Mightily rose the smooth granite rocks 
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at the side of the roadJas finger-posts to 
Heaven. Louder roared the river, far 
away below, as deep organ notes, giving 
praise to God. Over the Devil’s Bridge, 
where most, men shudder in broad day- 
light, the child calmly stepped. She felt 
she was getting nearer and nearer to God. 
The bridge safely crossed, she again made 
her way up the road, walking as if in a 
dream. How long she wandered thus she 
knew not, but suddenly she realized that 
the new day had broken and that there, 
before her eyes, stretched a smooth, even 
plain, in the centre of which she saw a 
large, beautiful village. She stopped and 
stared at the glorious view. Was this the 
place where God lived ? Had she arrived 
there at last ? And mother... ? 
* * * * 

Before the large inn at Andermatt, over 
whose door hangs a white sign, on which, 
in sky-blue letters, ‘“‘ Hotel St. Gothard ”’ 
is to be read, stopped the stage-coach 
which had just arrived down from the 
Hospice. Travellers wrapped in _ furs 
stepped out, and were courteously received 
by the civil, little host, who stood bowing 
and smiling in the doo:way of the hotel. 

As the last traveller disappeared within 
the vestibule, mine host espied a little 
figure advancing timidly towards him. 
It was Annie. 

Such a large, beautiful village, with 
such pretty houses, she had never seen 
before. She had again descried the great 
yellow stage-coach standing before the 
big, stone built house. She had seen its 
finely-dressed passengers step out and 
enter the house, and a kind looking gentle- 
man who welcomed each one with a smile 
and a bow. Could he be—— ? 

“Hallo, ma petite!’’ exclaimed mine 
host cheerily. ‘‘ What dost thou want ?”’ 

“ Does God,” began the child nervously, 
“‘ does God live here ?” 

“What?” he cried. “Thou little 
impudence!”’ And, full of indignation, 
he gave her a box on the ear, and then ran 
hurriedly in to attend to his guests. 

Annie burst into tears. She must go 
on farther. The mannikin had told her 
that she would arrive at His house 
before evening, and then she would see 
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mother again. These thoughts gave her 
fresh energy, and she started anew up the 
road. 

The pleasant plain sank down behind 
her. Slowly she mounted the Pass to- 
wards the Hospice. Slowly she climbed 
higher and higher, over the sharp pointed 
stones, which pierced the skin of her poor 
little feet. But she felt but little pain. 
Faith and belief gave her wonderful 
strength. 

And/soon the wind began to how! omi- 
nously. A strange sound and tumult, 
a whistling and hissing, came nearer and 
nearer. A huge black cloud wound its 
way upwards out of the ravine, and a 
hurricane-like wind pressed the child 
against the wall of rock at the side of the 
Pass. A great cloud of snow enveloped 
her and whirled about her. She cowered 
down low against the rock and shut her 
eyes. 

“Oh, God, dear God, come to meet me, 
come to meet me!” she murmured 
piteously.“ And then consciousness left her. 

* * * * 

When} Annie came to herself, she was 
in a warm room, wrapped in blankets, 
lying on a soft bed. A monk stood near 
her, and a large dog was licking one of her 
little, benumbed hands. 

The monk, an inmate of the St. Gothard 
Hospice, had gone out in the terrible 
snowstorm to look for any unfortunate 
overtaken in the storm. He had found 
the little one, huddled up against the wall 
of rock, half-frozen, and aimost lifeless. 

When Annie saw the good, kind face 
of the monk, who knelt down at her bed- 
side at her first movement of life, she 
opened her little, bloodless lips, and 
breathed with a soft, dying voice— 

‘‘ Does God live here ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, my child, He lives here.” 

“* And—mother—she—is—with 
she gasped. 

The monk nodded kindly. 

The face of the child brightened into a 
last smile, and a relieved, happy sigh 
escaped her lips as she closed her weary 
eyelids. 

Little Annie was at last with God and 
her mother. 


God,” 





Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 





A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 
By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 
are powerless to reach. The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 
material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 
CHAPTER XI. 


ON THE ISLE OF PARADISE. 


S the Queen of Sheba travelled far 
A to pay a visit to the court of King 
Solomon to see for herself the 
marvels of which she had heard 

so much, so the writer made a journey 
of 6,000 miles to see the wonderful model 
city of Metlakahtla inhabited by red 
men, who yesterday were wild savages, 
but to-day are well-dressed exemplary 
Christians. The trip from Chicago occu- 
pied nine days. Leaving the inland 
metropolis on Monday evening, the writer 
reached Seattle Friday afternoon, and the 
following day arrived at Victoria, the old 
English city on Vancouver Island, which 
is so frequently mentioned in our narra- 
tive. Here I saw the naval station which 
was the headquarters of Admiral Prevost 
half a century previous. and called upon 
the venerable Bishop Cridge, who enter- 
tained Mr. Duncan upon his arrival in 
the city in 1857, and has ever since been 
a staunch friend and warm supporter. A 
delightful Sunday was spent in this quaint 
English city where the Sabbath is observed 
far better than in the United States. Early 
Monday morning I embarked on the swift 
steamer Cottage City, and for two days, as 
we sped northward, enjoyed a changing 
panorama of sea and land scenery, which 
is probably unparalleled on the North 
American continent. At 5.30 Wednesday 
morning we reached Ketchikan, Alaska, 
a gold-mining town fifteen miles from 
Metlakahtla, where it was necessary to 
change steamers. It proved to™be a 






typical frontier village, with fewer than a 
thousand inhabitants and eight saloons, 
into whose coffers, I was informed, went 
two-thirds of the wages of the miners. 

But fortunately I had not long to wait 
in the town. At 9 a.m. a large steamer 
approached which proved to be The 
Dolphin, carrying the United States 
Senatorial Committee of five members 
appointed to inspect Alaska for the eur- 
pose of framing laws for the territory. 
The vessel was just returning from a 
special visit to New Metlakahtla to enable 
the committee to see the famous Indian 
settlement, and to obtain Mr. Duncan’s 
views on the needs of Alaska. As the 
ship touched the dock, I hastened on 
board and greeted Senator Dillingham, 
chairman of the committee, whom I had 
met in Seattle a few days previously. He 
took me into the Captain’s cabin and 
there introduced me to the man I had 
come 3,000 miles to see—William Duncan ! 
And yet—could it be possible that the 
vivacious ruddy-faced man with whom 
I was shaking hands was the missionary 
who had spent forty-six years of toil and 
privation among the red men? His hair 
and beard were white, but at seventy-two 
years of age he had the energy and vigour 
of mind and body of a man of fifty. 

Mr. Duncan had come from Metlakahtla 
to Ketchikan as the guest of the Senatorial 
party, and was accompanied by two lead- 
ing members of the Indian community, 
Mr. John Tait and Edward K. Mathers. 
After several hours of waiting the excur- 
sion steamer Spokane reached Ketchikan 
on its way to Metlakahtla, which it visits 
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on every trip to Alaska, and Mr. Duncan, 
the Indians, and myself, were soon speed- 
ing rapidly toward the village whose fame 
has reached round the world. 

As we came into the bay—which I have 
never seen equalled for beauty at home 
or abroad—and beheld the quiet peaceful 
village, set like a jewel between the blue 
sea and the purple mountains, I was filled 
with amazement and awe and could only 
inwardly exclaim: “Fifty years ago, 
savages; and to-day, this!’”’ What a 
tremendous power is contained in the 
Gospel! No other force on earth, or 
above or beneath it, could have trans- 
formed those savage tribes into that 
tranquil Indian village! Truly I was 
looking upon a modern miracie of the 
Gospel, and it was marvellous beyond the 
power of description. 
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A typical Metlakahtla family 


Eleven delightful days were spent at 
Metlakahtla with Mr. Duncan. Needless 
to state there is no public-house on the 
island, and during my entire stay I saw 
no one intoxicated and heard no profane 
mor angry word! Instead a spirit of 
XXXINI—4s 
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peace and quiet contentment broods over 
the island and fills the heart with satis- 
faction, and one realizes as never before 
of what little account are the riches and 
honours of the world compared with the 
true riches of living right with God! 

The village lies on a right-angled point 
of land so that two sides of it face the sea. 
The houses of the Indians are on the 
average considerably finer than those in 
an American village of eight hundred 
inhabitants. They are mainly two stories 
in height, plentifully supplied with win- 
dows and usually have a verandah. The 
village sidewalks are wide and well built. 

The church stands on an eminence just 
at the back of the village, and is by far the 
most handsome and pretentious building 
in the town. It was constructed entirely 
by the Indians themselves under Mr. 
Duncan’s direction. The interior is 
finished in spruce and cedar, and the large 
arched auditorium, capable of seating 
over seven hundred people, is most im- 
pressive. The handsme pews and orna- 
mental pulpit, with the painting of the 
angels at Bethlehem above the pulpit, 
indeed everything save the pipe organ, is 
the fresult of native handicraft. The 
church is the largest in Alaska, and has 
fitly been called ‘‘ The Westminster Abbey 
of the Indians.” 

The combined school-house and town- 
hall stands next to the church, and has 
the unique distinction of being equipped 
with agymnasium. Adjoining the school- 
house is a commodious building designed 
for a boy’s home or boarding school, and 
next to that a girl’s boarding school. At 
present there are only nine girls in the 
school, but it is expected the number will 
be shortly increased to fifteen or more. 

The two most important industries in 
the village are the salmon cannery and 
the saw-mill. During a recent season the 
former turned out over 800,000 cans of 
salmon, while the latter employs a con- 
siderable number of people all the year 
round. If any of our readers wish a good 
can of salmon and at the same time a 
souvenir from Metlakahtla let them ask 
their grocer for salmon put up by “The 
Metlakahtla Industrial Company.” The 
chief occupations of the 800 inhabitants 
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are salmon fishing in the summer and 
logging in the winter. There are nine 
stores in the town, the largest being owned 
by Mr. Duncan, the other eight by natives. 
The saw-mil] and most of the stock of 
the salmon cannery are also owned by 
Mr. Duncan, some of the shares, however, 
being held by the Indians. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Duncan is simply acting 
as trustee for the people in conducting 
these enterprises, and that at his decease 
the profits, if there be any left, will be 
given to the village. To-day Mr. Duncan 
pays the salary of his assistants in the 
work, Dr. and Mrs. Boyd, and supports 
the girl’s school, which is conducted by 
the doctor and his wife. Last year, as 
previously, Mr. Duncan personally taught 
in the public school in addition to all his 
other duties, but he finds the burden very 
severe, and is desirous of securing a young 
minister and his wife to undertake this 
work and to assist in the spiritual training 
of the people. 

Mr. Duncan is still the active pastor of 
the church, serving without salary. He 
preaches twice on Sunday, conducts the 
children’s Sunday School, and the mid- 
week prayer-meeting. He is also the 
spiritual and temporal adviser and coun- 
sellor of his people, and his office, where 
he spends many hours daily as active 
manager of the cannery, saw mill and 
store, is the natural resort of any one in 
trouble or difficulty. I spent considerable 
time with Mr. Duncan in his office, and 
sometimes there would be a stream of 
callers which would occupy his attention 
for hours together. 

The home life of the people is beautiful 
and affectionate. Among strangers they 
appear stolid, for they hide their feelings, 
but among themselves they are often most 
lively and gay. I saw a good deal of the 
nine girls in the boarding school, and they 
were constantly bubbling over with fun 
of some sort and frequent bursts of hearty 
wholesome laughter filled the air. Some 
of the homes are furnished very attrac- 
tively, two houses in the village containing 
pianos. 

The energy and natural talents of the 
people are amazing. Many of them earn 
double wages by doing double work. For 


example, the blacksmith at the cannery, 
Mr. Edward K. Mathers, works at night 
at his home carving queer figures on silver 
spoons. Going to the native stores on 
several occasions I found them locked, 
until I discovered that the proprietors 
worked at the cannery or saw-mill during 
the day, and opened their shops after a 
hasty supper in the evening. The village 
photographer, Benjamin A. Haldane, does 
not hesitate to work in the cannery when 
it is running and Jook after his picture 
making and developing after or before 
working hours. Mr. Haldane is a versatile 
and talented young man. In addition to 
being an excellent photographer, he is 
leader of the village band, and plays the 
pipe organ in the church. One of the two 
pianos in the town is in his home, and one 
evening he displayed much skill in playing 
several diverse selections for my entertain- 
ment. It is typical of the people that they 
learn any art or trade with astonishing 
ease and rapidity. There are several 
excellent silversmiths in the village, and 
at least one skilled wood carver. In 
addition most of the older women weave 
handsome baskets out of a certain kind of 
bark which find a ready sale to tourists. 
The two Sundays spent in Metlakahtla 
were red letter days in my experience. 

On Sabbath morning all is peace and 
quiet throughout the village, and the spirit 
of worship permeates the atmosphere as 
strongly as the spirit of gladness fills the 
air of our Jand at Christmas-tide. At ten 
o’clock I stood on the church steps and 
watched the streams of people coming 
from different directions, all converging 
at the church door. They were dressed 
in the bright colours they love, and the 
sight of the happy people and the quiet 
village, with the sea and mountains for a 
background, made one of the most beauti- 
ful pictures I have ever seen. I was 
especially struck with the large number of 
Indian boys and girls who accompanied 
their parents to church, and with the sight 
of the very aged coming to the House of 
God as long as they were able to walk. 
One old woman, probably nearly or quite 
ninety years of age, bent over a large staff 
as she slowly approached the church. 
After going up a couple of steps she sat 
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Paradise Island; or, the 


down to rest awhile, and then found 
strength to enter the building and worship 
God. 

Part of the church service was in the 
native Tsimshean language and part in 
English. Following the organ voluntary 
played by Mr. Haldane, came a song in 
soft flowing Tsimshean accents. Mr. 
Duncan then offered prayer in Tsimshean, 
at the close of which ail repeated the Lords’ 





A group of Metlakahtlans 


Prayer in the native tongue. The beauti- 
ful song, ‘‘ He leadeth me ”’ was next sung 
in English by the congregation, followed 
by a short prayer in our language by Mr. 
Duncan. A passage of scripture was then 
read in English by Mr. Duncan followed 
by the sermon which is always delivered 
in the native tongue. A short prayer in 
Tsimshean closed the service, an organ 
postlude being played as the people passed 
out of the church. The order of service 
in the evening varies little from that in 
the morning. 

But two services during the whole of the 
Sabbath day cannot at all satisfy the 
energetic Indians. At 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon they gather in the church again 
for an ‘‘ Adult Sunday School,” the chil- 
dren’s Sunday School being held in the 
school house. Here there are often more 
than twenty classes all taught by native 
teachers. 
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At the conclusion of the Sunday School 
Mr. Mathers, the blacksmith and silver- 


smith, invited me to attend a “Sing 
Practise,’’ which he holds at his home on 
Sunday afternoons. It is an informal 


gathering of ten or a dozen friends and 
neighbours in his parlour to learn and sing 
gospel hymns. I gladly accepted and 


greatly enjoyed the hearing the old 
familiar hvmns in a new tongue. Not all 


present could read En- 
glish, so Mr. Mathers 
would first hum over the 
tune, then translate a 
verse into Tsimshean, and 


all would join in in 
the native tongue. Mr. 
Mathers’ declared it 


made their hearts feel 
good to sing the songs 
about Jesus. Some of 
their favourite songs are. 
“There’s a Stranger at 
the Door,’ ‘“ There’s a 
Land that is Fairer 
than Day,” “I will tell 
the Wondrous Story,” 
“T must Tell Jesus,” 
“Nearer the Cross.” 








Mr. Mathers is an elder 
in the church and a 
native evangelist. When- 
ever he is away on business with others 
he gathers the people together and preaches 
to them. One day he showed me a large 
account book in which he kept a record 
of every preaching service he held and 
of every prayer-meeting or sing-practise 
he led. The record was headed thus: 
“Record of God’s work done by E. K. 
Mathers, lay preacher.” He set down 
accurately the date, place and number of 
people at each meeting. 

There are sixteen elders in the Metlak- 
ahtla Church and all gladly grasp the 
opportunity to preach and exhort when 
they are absent from the island and can 
gather a few Indians together. Family 
worship is held in most of the homes, and 
daily Bible reading is the rule. I asked 
one young man how he read the Bible, and 
he said it was his custom to read it through 
yearly, reading three chapters each week- 
day and five on Sunday. 
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» One of the wisest and most devout men 
now living at:Metlakahtla is Mr. John Tait. 
He is over sixty years of age, was one of 
Mr. Duncan’s early converts, and has been 
one of his staunchest friends and followers. 
Mr. Tait now keeps the large store owned 
by Mr. Duncan and I had a number of 
delightful talks with him. On one occasion 
speaking of the present and former condi- 
tion of the people, Mr. Tait said : 

“There is a great difference that has 
been done by the gospel. Since Mr. 
Duncan preach the Gospel and the ways 
of God our eyes are opened, and we leave 
the old ways, and we feel more happy and 
good, and we hope for the good time here- 
after. In old days the people did not 
know where God was and they could 
hardly find Him. Sometimes when in 
trouble they would pray, but not often. 
Now we hear the gospel every week and 
know Him well.” 

One day I asked Mr. Duncan if he would 
again become a missionary if he had his 
life to live over. In reply he said, “I 
have enjoyed my work and would gladly 
go through it again if necessary. Looking 
back over my career I have nothing to 
regret in regard to my plans and methods 
of conducting the work, and if called upon 
to begin again would follow the same 
programme.” 

Mr. Duncan believes all missions would 
be more successful if they would follow 
the ‘“‘ Christian village’’ plan. He said: 

“‘T firmly believe that missionaries all 
over the world should adopt the Christian 
settlement plan of procedure. Just as 
soon as a small group of Christians have 
been won from heathenism they should 
remove and form a separate and distinct 
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colony. The converts will in that way 
grow and develop far better and faster 
than when living in daily contact with 
all sorts of vices common among the 
heathen. 

““Why, suppose I had never removed 
my people from Fort Simpson, I could 
never have obtained the result you see 
to-day in this village. In one house there 
would be living a Christian family and in 
the next a heathen one. The Christians 
would constantly be in trouble, enduring 
slanders and seeing and hearing evil things 
that would mar the beauty of their char- 
acters. 

“Now if it was necessary for the con- 
verts to come into daily contact with all 
kinds of evil the plan of separation would 
be unwise, but no good purpose is served 
by it. On the contrary the departure of 
the Christian from evil surroundings has 
been the divine plan from the beginning. 
God called Abraham to come out from Ur 
and remove to a place where a separate 
people could be trained up into holiness. 
Again the Children of Israel were led out 
from Egypt and given a land where they 
would be separated from other nations and 
where they were given an opportunity to 
become a light unto all the world.” 

* * * 

Such is the strange and remarkable 
story of Metlakahtla. Its lessons of zeal 
and heroism, of faith and devotion, are 
many and inspiring. If those poor red 
men with their meagre advantages can 
produce such a beautiful Christian life in 
a single generation, what ought not we 
to be and accomplish with our countless 
advantages and our generations of Christ- 
ian ancestors ! 


End.) 
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For the Boys and Girls 








Lessons from History 
IX—The Good Merchant of Lyons 


WANT to tell you this month about 
| the origin of what mav almost be 

called the first Bible Society. At 

any rate you shall hear how the 
Scriptures were ‘irst translated from 
the ancient tongues into a language of 
ordinary every-day life, and how copies of 
these Bibles were distributed among the 
people, so that they might read and know 
the Word of God. 

This is perhaps rather a different kind 
of history story from those which I have 
told in earlier numbers, but after all the 
distribution of the Scriptures is a most 
important fact and the influence of the 
Bible in history cannot be exaggerated. 
You probably know a picture which shows 
Queen Victoria as a young sovereign pre- 
senting a copy of the Bible to an African 
chief, in answer to the question which he 
is supposed to have asked, ‘‘ What is the 
secret of England’s greatness?’ Al- 
though it is not a fact that a chief did ac- 
tually come to England himself and ask 
the Queen personally that question, yet 
a chief once wrot? it in a letter to Her late 
Majesty and the Queen did send him a 


Bible as an answer, so that the picture 
represents a real truth. 

Now, at the recent Centenary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, I 
expect you heard hat to-day, at least 
some part of the Scriptures is to be found 
in no fewer than 350 language:, but seven 
hundred years ago there was no nation 
in Europe that had the Bible in its own 
tongue. Printing had not yet been 
invented and the few copies of the Scrip- 
tures that exi ted were}in Latin, a lan- 
guage that the common people could not 
understand. Even if they could have 
read that language it would have been 
useless, for the Bibles were in libraries 
to which ordinary people were not ad- 
mitted. This was a sad state of affairs 
and it was made worse by many of the 
priests through whom the people obtained 
all they knew of religious truth, teaching 
false and superstitious doctrines very 
different from the real Gospel as found 
in the Word of God: 

Well, in the twelfth century, there lived 
at Lyons, in France, a wealthy merchant 
named Peter. He was an upright man, 
fair and kind, had many friends and at- 
tended to his religious observances pretty 
regularly. But one evening while he was 
talking with a friend, this friend fell 
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suddenly to the ground and on being 
taken up was found to be dead. The sad 
and solemn event made a great impression 
on Peter, who began to wonder if he was 
fit to die, should he be called away sud- 
denly like his friend. The priests did not 
seem to be able to give him any help, but 
he obtained real comfort from the writings 
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rich, he was at last able to buy a copy. 
His learning enabled him to read the 
Latin language. The more he read the 
more peace and comfort did he experience, 
and his one desire was that others of his 
countrymen might know the truths which 
he had learnt. He visited the people in 
their cottages, and told them of the Lord 
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After showing them trinkets and introducing the subject of the Gospel they would 


produce their 


of some of the early Fathers—those ear- 
nest Christian men who lived soon after 
the “Apostles. 

In their books they quoted many pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, and it was these 
texts that helped Peter out of his difficulty 
and, perplexity. He made up his mind 
that;he would secure a Bible, and being 


New Testament 


Jesus Christ dying for sinners and often 
held little meetings in the woods where 
he read from his Bible to the people, 
translating as he went along. 

But from the moment that Peter 
realized what a grand book the Bible 
was, his great wish wasthat it should be 
translated into the language which the 
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people spoke, and so as soon as he could 
he made arrangements for this to be done. 
Some think he translated the Bible him- 
self, while others believe he paid learned 
men to do it for him. But that does not 
matter very much. By expending a great 
deal of time and money, Peter at last had 
the Bible in his native tongue. 

One copy, however, was not of very 
much use, and as I have told you, printing 
was unknown at that time. But Peter 
was not a man to let difficulties overcome 
him. He collected a number of men who 
could write well and set them to work to 
make copies of the New Testament. 
Meanwhile, he went on with his quiet 
preaching and teaching, and a consider- 
able number of the people of Lyons were 
converted to God. This angered the 
priests, who were not anxious for the 
people to know the Word of God, and they 
began to oppose Peter. But he continued 
his work. Not only did he now read the 
Bible to the people of Lyons, but he 
determined that people in other parts of 
France and in other countries should hear 
the Word of God. As soon as the copies 
of the New Testament were ready, he 
gathered the men who had begun to love 
and serve God and sent them as Christ 
did his Apostles, two and two, over the 
country to teach the Gospel quietly to the 
people. 

They could not go as preachers, because 
the priests had begun to persecute those 
who were teaching the Bible, but they 
travelled as pedlars, with boxes of jewels, 
trinkets and other articles, and in this way 
they gained access to the castles of the 
great as well as to the houses of the poor. 
Then, after showing their trinkets and 
introducing the subject of the Gospel, they 
would produce their New Testament and 
read it to the people gathered in the 
castle or house. Some copies were sold to 
the richer families, and so by Peter’s 
efforts the Bible, which had hitherto been 
an unknown book, save in name, became 
a much coveted treasure from which peo- 
ple were eager to learn. 

The priests and bishops of France told 
the Pope about Peter and he excommuni- 


cated him, the Archbishop of Lyons de- 
claring that he would burn the merchant 
if he taught any more. Peter could not 
stop, for he felt that God had given him 
a great work to do, and an attempt was 
made to arrest him. But the soldiers 
were afraid to take him, as the people 
threatened to attack them if they hurt 
their friend the merchant, and the latter, 
later on, was able to escape from Lyons. 
He travelled like his own missionaries, 
preaching and teaching everywhere and 
suffering great hardships. Many of the 
‘““poor men of Lyons,” as the preachers 
came to be called, were seized and burnt 
at the stake, thirty-five men and women 
suffering in one fire. 

But the Gospel which they taught 
could not be suppressed. The converts 
increased in number, wherever the mis- 
sionaries went. They travelled in foreign 
countries with the same results. Peter 
himself visited and preached to the Wal- 
denses, those godly people living in the 
Alpine valleys, who for so long resisted 
the Pope and his followers, in spite of 
bitter persecution, and as a result the 
merchant has been known in history as 
Peter Waldo. 

Finally, after long travels and many 
hardships, being persecuted from city to 
city and from country to country, Peter 
went to Bohemia, the land of John Hus, 
and there died in 1180. 

You scarcely need me to point out the 
lessons of this story. Perhaps the chief 
one is that no difficulty is too great to be 
overcome in the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, and that when God is on a man’s, 
or a boy’s or girl’s side, He will enable 
him or her to perform what might seem im- 
possible tasks. Peter loved his fellow 
countrymen’s souls and the souls of other 
people so much that he spent all his money 
and time and gave up his home, besides 
risking his life to make known the Gospel 
which he had believed and God blessed 
his efforts. The story shows, too, that 
though bad men may persecute and try 
to stop those who are upholding a good 
cause, the right must triumph in the 
end, 
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The War 


ALL the success has again been with the 
Japanese, and whether they be the at- 
tackers or the attacked, the Russians seem 
to be no match for their opponents. Those 
officers of the Czar who boasted of what 
they were going to do in Tokio and who 
complained that they wanted to fight 
“men not monkeys,’ must have very 
curious feelings at the present time. 

On July 17th, under cover of a thick 
fog, the Russians, thirty thousand strong, 
attacked the Japanese in the Motien Pass, 
but were repulsed, about two thousand 
being killed and wounded. The Japanese 
casualties did not exceed three hundred. 
Three days later General Kuroki attacked 
a strong Russian position in the same 
district, and captured it with’ the loss of 
three hundred and fifty men. The 
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Russians had a thousand killed and 
wounded. 
Meanwhile General Oku’s = army 


gradually moved upon the Russians at 
Tashihchao, and after a fierce battle in 
which he lost eight hundred men and the 
Russians about the same, the latter were 
dislodged and put to flight. The next 
day the Japanese occupied Newchwang, 
which had been evacuated by the Czar’s 
forces. 

On July 31st Kuroki again attacked the 
Russians who were seventy thousand 
strong and practically routed them. Their 
losses are not exactly known, but they are 
placed between two and four thousand 
while the Japanese casualties were about 
eight hundred. The same day another 
Japanese army at Tomucheng beat the 
Russians and captured six guns. 

General Koroupatkin’s position is now 
a desperate one. His army is practically 
in flight towards Liaoyang, with three 
Japanese armies closing in upon him. It 


is considered very doubtfu! if he will be 


able to escape, and the greatest battle of 
the war is expected to take place some- 
where between Liaoyang and Mukden, 
when it is estimated that four hundred 
thousand men would be engaged. 

Port Arthur has not yet fallen, although 
the Japanese have captured several more 
outlying positions, including the Wolf 
Hill, where their guns are said to dominate 
the harbour. This probably accounts for 
the sortie of the Russian fleet, which, 
finding the Japanese land firing too hot, 
evidently attempted to escape and join 
the Vladivostock squadron. Some of the 
Russian ships were driven back to Port 
Arthur, others were dispersed, and the 
Vladivostock squadron was also defeated, 
the Rurik being sunk. 


Great Britain and Russia 


Mucu indignation was caused in this 
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country by the action of Russia in passing 
vessels of her volunteer fleet through the 
Dardanelles under the commercial flag and 
then so soon as they were in the open sea, 
transforming them into warships. One of 
these, the Smolensk, proceeded to the Red 
Sea and commenced stopping and search- 
ing British and German mail steamers, 
but a day or two later matters took a 
more serious turn, when it was known 
that the P. and O. steamer Malacca, with 
three hundred tons of British Government 
stores on board for Hong Kong, had been 
seized and the Russian flag hoisted. A 
strong protest was presented at St. Peters- 
burg, and for a time the situation appeared 
alarming. In some quarters it was felt 
that Russia wished to lead England into 
some act of war, so that the assistance of 
France could be claimed. Matters were 
complicated by a dispute between the 
Russian Foreign Office and Admiralty, 
resulting in the issue of contradictory 
orders, but on July 27th the Malacca was 
surrendered at Algiers, whither it had been 
taken. 

While this agitation was going on, news 
came that another British ship, the Knight 
Commander, had been sunk by the Russian 
Vladivostock squadron, because after 
seizure it was found impossible to take it 
into port. Of course questions were asked 
in Parliament, and several statements were 
made by Mr. Balfour, the most important 
being on August 8th, when he declared : 
“The objection we took to the seizure of 
the Malacca was due entirely to the fact 
that we thought the ships issuing under 
the commercial flag out of the Black Sea 
were not competent to turn themselves 
into cruisers, in the circumstances of the 
Smolensk and St. Petersburg. We remon- 
strated, therefore, very strongly with the 
Russian Government, and they showed a 
desire to meet us.” 

Mr. Balfour went on to explain that 
“the actual arrangement arrived at was 
a compromise. The Russians gave up the 
idea of taking the ship to a Russian port, 
of having an examination of her cargo, and 
of trying her before a Prize Court. We 
agreed she was to be taken to a neutral 
port, and, after a purely formal examina- 
tion, released. It was also arranged that 
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those two ships belonging to the}Volunteer 
Fleet were no longer to act as cruisers.” 





The Russian Volunteer Cruiser ‘‘ Smolensk "' which 
seized the “ Malacca” 


In shipping circles there is much dis- 
satisfaction at this reply, as it seems to 
concede to Russia the right of search and 
examination. 

With regard to the sinking of The Knight 
Commander, Mr. Balfour said: ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt the ship was sunk on the 
ground{that it was extremely difficult to 
bring her into port, and further that, in 
the :.Russian officers’ opinion, she was 
carrying contraband.of war. We adhere 
to our opinion that those circumstances, 
whether true or not, afford no adequate 
justification for sinking a neutral ship.” 


The Assassination of M. de Plehve 
For Russia, disasters and troubles do 

not go single-handed. While message 

after message was coming from the Far 
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M. de Plehve, the assassinated Russian Minister 
of the Interior 


East, recording big Japanese victories, 
and all the anxiety was being experienced 
of disputes with other great Powers in 
connection with the searching of vessels, 
M. de Plehve, the famous Minister of the 
Interior, was assassinated in broad day- 
light, being blown to pieces by a bomb 
hurled at his carriage. His two pre- 
decessors in the Ministry of the Interior 
had been assassinated, and he fell a victim 
just when he considered himself most safe. 
The assassin has been captured, but he 
refuses to say anything except to acknow- 
ledge his guilt. The police believe there 
was a plot, and. that the murderer was 
merely a. tool. 

M. de Plehve stood for all that represents 
the uncompromising iron tyranny of the 
worst Russian methods, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that among Russian Jews 
in all countries, even among the educated, 
there has been much rejoicing at this crime. 


A New Caarevitch 


The Czarina has given birth to a 
son, and the rejoicings throughout 
Russia are very great. This event 
is of the utmost importance, for 
had the child been a daughter, 
some foretold thatj a revolution 
might have broken out. 


The British in Lhassa 


AT last the British force has 
reached Lhassa, that mysterious 
city..which no living white man has 
hitherto visited. The last part of the 
journey was accomplished without 
opposition, and on August 3rd the 
golden dome of the Jo Khang temple 
came into view. At noon that day 
the force encamped near the Dalai 
lama’s private garden. The city, it 
appears, has little of the romantic 
in its appearance. Save for the 
temple, monastery and Lama’s 
Palace, it is poorly built, and is 
full of poverty and filth. 


France and the Vatican 

THE dispute’ between France and 
the Vatican has come to a head at last. 
Mer. de Nordez, the Bishop of Dijon, 
who had been summoned to Rome by the 
Pope, but was prohibited from obeying by 
the French Government, which in thus 
acting was only carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Concordat, finally yielded to 
the Pope and left for Rome. M. Geay, 
Bishop of Laval, was also summoned to 
Rome, but has not obeyed. 

There was much correspondence be- 
tween the French Government and the 
Vatican, neither side yielding, and when 
the Bishop of Dijon left for Rome, the 
Government stopped his salary, and dis- 
missed the Papal Nuncio in Paris. It is 
believed that the Concordat which has 
been in existence for a hundred and two 
years will come to an end, and the Roman 
Church will have no locus standi in France. 
The people as a whole seem to support the 
Government in its attitude towards the 
Vatican, as there is evidence pointing to the 
fact that all the politico-religious trouble of 
the country has been fomented from Rome. 
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At this juncture the death of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, the ex-Premier, comes 
as a great loss to France. 


The Political Situation 


In the political arena perhaps the most 
important event has been the protest made 
by the Opposition against Government 
methods. The Defaulting Authorities 
Bill, which ig a measure to coerce those 
local bodies in Wales which refuse to 
administer the Education Act, was before 
the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment had compressed the whole Bill into 
a single clause and sought to force it 
through in a single sitting by means of the 
closure. This was indignantly opposed, 
and when the Opposition believed that 
the Chairman’s ruling was biassed in 
favour of the Government, the whole body, 
led by Mr. Asquith, left the House, re- 
fusing to have anything further to do with 





of censure on the Government on the 
ground that some ministers had accepted 
official positions in a political organization 
which had formally declared in favour of 
preferential duties involving the taxation 
of food, was defeated after an animated 
debate by 288 against 210. 

There have been three bye-elections 
during the month. At Oswestry, Mr. 
Allan Bright, the Liberal candidate, was 
returned by a majority of 385—a remark- 
able result, seeing that at the last election 
in 1901 the Conservative majority was 
1,088. At Reading Mr. Rufus Isaacs, the 
Liberal, obtained a majority of 230, and 
at Lanark Provost Findlay, the Liberal, 
beat the Unionist by 942. 

On August 4th, Mr. Chamberlain ad- 
dressed a great gathering of persons, 
numbering nearly twelve thousand, in the 
famous Kiding School, at Welbeck Abbey, 
the Duke of Portland’s seat. The object 
was to put his fiscal proposals from the 
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Lhassa, the sacred city, which has been entered t_ 2: British force. 


his picture was painted by a 


Tibetan artist for the Bible Society's sub-agent on the Indian frontier 


the measure. Such action has only been 
taken in the House of Commons twice 
before in recent history. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s vote 


point of view of the agricultural interests, 
but there was very little in the speech that 
had not been stated before in his earlier 
declarations. 
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The Scottish Church Case 


In the religious world the most remark- 
able event for a long time past has been 





like a thunderbolt upon Scotland, as there 
had been little doubt that the appellants 
would lose the day. The decision was 
given on August Ist, but even now the 


The Chinese Amban delegate, Ma, having a conference with the British officers on the road to Lhassa 


the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Scottish Church case. When a year or 
two ago the Free Church of Scotland and 
the United Presbyterian Church joined 
hands, there were twenty-seven ministers 
of the former body, mostly stationed in 
the Highlands, who declined to accept the 
decisions of the Assembly. These have 
claimed all along since the union that they 
and they alone form the Free Church of 
Scotland, the other eleven hundred 
ministers and their congregations having 
by the act of union renounced certain 
fundamental principles of the Free Church 
and its founders. 

With this belief, twenty-four of them 
moved in the Courts that the whole of the 
Free Church property and endowments 
should be handed over to them, but the 
decision was against them. They carried 
their case higher, but without success, until 
the law lords, the highest Court in the 
land against which there is no appeal, 
decided in their favour. The result came 


far-reaching effects of the case are not 
fully realized. By this ruling some eleven 
hundred ministers are deprived of their 
churches and manses, which are handed 
over to the minority of twenty-four, 
together with endowments and other pro- 
perty estimated at between five and eight 
millions sterling, including the Assembly 
Hall in Edinburgh and the Colleges in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
Questions were at once asked in Parlia- 
ment, but Mr. Balfour did not hold out 
any prospect of legislation to meet the 
case. The officials of the United Free 
Church of Scotland met in Edinburgh and 
drew up a protest which was read in all 
its churches on the following Sunday. 
After setting forth the result of the 
judgment, the manifesto says: “It is 
needless to say that the decision has caused 
us the greatest astonishment as well as 
regret, and already there is evidence of the 
intense feeling it has awakened throughout 
Scotland. While there are congratulations 
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in our Church (the former United 
Presbyterian), whose property is not 
affected by this decision, we are all, as 
members of a Church, alike concerned in 
the effect of the decision upon the Church’s 
liberty to live. 

“Once again the Church is apparently 
to endure the loss of possessions for obe- 
dience to what we regard as the will of 
Christ, and for practically asserting in 
that line the‘inalienable liberties of the 
Church. The ground of the judgment is 
that the Free Church had no right to take 
the steps which her convictions demanded ; 
no liberty to distinguish what is essential 
and non-essential in the Westminster 
Confession: and no power, therefore, to 
enter into a union with a Sister Church, 
though that Church was one with her in 


that material losses have purchased for us 
spiritual gain. The liberty we have 
asserted has brought this decision upon us, 
but in that very fact the judgment 
recognises this liberty as now indisputably 
belonging to our constitution. 

‘““What developments this event may 
lead to in the religious history of Scotland, 
and even in wider fields, it is impossible 
to say now. But it is our duty to main- 
tain with unflinching firmness the great 
principle of subjection to Christ as our 
only head, and to His Word as our only 
standard. This is worth suffering for. 
Nor can we doubt that the fires of affliction 
will serve to weld more firmly than ever 
into one the two Churches so happily 
united in 1900, and we humbly hope also 
will render the United Free Church a fitter 





Liverpool's New Cathedral as it will appear when completed 


all essential points of doctrine, discipline, 
and government. 


“ At the same time, it is right to notice 


instrument in His hands for carrying on 
His work.” 
There has been talk of compromise, but 
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neither side seems to be prepared to accept 
the concessions of the other. It is under- 
stood, the Daily News says, that the 
proposals of the Free Church to the 
United Free Church for a settlement are 
as follows : 

“ The Free Church to retain the Assem- 
bly Hall at Edinburgh, and the Aberdeen 
College, with its emoluments. 

“The question of the Sustentation, 
Continental, and Aged and Infirm Minis- 
ters’ Funds to be arranged. 

“The Home Mission, the Church and 
Manse, the Colonial, and the Jews’ Funds 
to be administered by the United Free 
Church. 

“The Highlands’ and Islands’ Fund to 
be wholly taken over to benefit those con- 











The late Frederick Goodall, R.A. 


gregations who will return to their former 
church. 

“The Mission in India to be admin- 
istered by the Free Church from funds 
secured from the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee Funds. 

Churches in those towns where there is 
no possibility of return to be given to the 
United Free Church, but in cases of 
congre ational division the matter to be 
left for further consideration. 

The money from the sale of the Synod 
buildings expended upon the Assembly 
Hall since the so-called union to be handed 
back to the United Free Church.” 

These proposals are not likely to be 
accepted by the United Free Church, 
and it is feared there will be endless 
litigation should the successful ap- 
pellants seek to dispossess the 
ministers and others of ‘the United 
Free Church at present in pos- 
session. Meanwhile an emergency 
fund is being formed to meet present 
needs. 


Liverpool’s New Cathedral 


On July 19th the King and 
Queen visited Liverpool, where His 
Majesty laid the foundation stone 
of the New Cathedral, which is 
about to be built. The stone laid 
by the King was subscribed for by 
the mothers of Liverpool and pre- 
sented to the Cathedral. 


Obituary 


THE most notable death of the 
month after that of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, referred to elsewhere, is 
that of Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., 
the well-known painter of Bible 
and other Eastern pictures. The 
artist had fallen on evil days in 
his old age, and only eighteen 
months ago his beautiful home 
at St. John’s Wood with its contents 
was sold by order of the Bankruptcy 
Court. 
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The Editor’s Page 








O one who follows at all closely the 
N various controversies of the day 
and knows anything of the vio- 
lent manner in which disputed 
questions were debated in days gone by, 
can fail to appreciate the marked im- 
provement which has taken place in the 
manner of discussion. No longer is vio- 
lent abuse looked upon as argument, and 
it is not the man who hurls the grossest 
epithets at his opponent who now wins 
the battle. Discussion, even by those 
most widely opposed in their views, is, as 
a general rule, carried on in a gentlemanly 
manner, and only facts and careful argu- 
ment have any chance of carrying con- 
viction. 

These remarks have been called forth 
as a result of a careful study of “ The 
Protestant Dictionary,” recently produced 
under the auspices of the Protestant 
Reformation Society. It is the first 
attempt made to deal with Protestantism, 
its history and doctrines in this handy 
reference form and the book is certainly 
a valuable work. From its very nature, 
it is necessarily of a somewhat contro- 
versial character, but as the editors point 
out, “‘ Persons who object to controversy 
ignore the fact that the teaching of Christ 
and His Apostles was controversial. Truth 
was set forth by them in contrast with the 
errors of their times,” and certainly any 
man who is a fighter for truth must at 
some, if not at all times, be a contro- 
versialist. 

But this volume, while being invaluable 
to those engaged in combatting sacer- 
dotalism in various forms, is really a great 
historical work, and that it is not of the 
character usually a:sociated with militant 
Protestantism may be gathered from the 
fact that its writers include the present 
Bishop of Durham, Canon W. H. M. H. 
Aitken, Professor Agar Beet, Professor 


Henry Cowan, Canon Fleming, the Rev. 
George Hanson, M.A., Dean Lefroy, 
Dr. Alexander Mackennal, Professor 
Thomas Nicol, Dr. J. H. Rigg, Mr. Eugene 
Stock, Principal Vincent Tymms, Dean 
Wace, and Prebendary Webb Peploe. 
One or two instances will show in how 
excellent a spirit the matters with which 
the writers deal, are treated. For exam- 
ple, in some Protestant circles, it has been 
the custom to speak almost disparagingly 
of Mary, the Mother of Jesus. Here we 
read in the opening sentence of the article 
upon her: ‘ No Christian can ever think 
of Mary, the Mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, without the deepest feelings of 
respect and affection.” Then in the 
article upon Roman Catholic Missions, we 
find what is far more valuable than abuse 
or depreciation, an array of solid facts, 
and when speaking of Francis Xavier, he 
is described as “ the one missionary of,the 
Roman Church whom .all Christendom 
honours,” but at the same time it is 
pointed out that much undeserved gla- 
mour has gathered round his work, owing 


to the vivid imaginations of unwise 
biographers. 
Everyone who follows the religious 


questions of the day, whether at home or 
abroad, should study this book for its 
historical and political articles. Its 
doctrinal papers, too, form a handy, useful 
and up-to-date compendium of religious 
truth as understood and believed by 
Protestants generally. There has long 
been a need for a reference work of this 
kind, in which could be found gathered 
information only to be obtained hitherto 
in a variety of volumes, not always easily 
accessible, and the book, which is illus- 
trated, is carefully edited by the Rev. 
Charles H. H. Wright, D.D., and the Rev. 
Charles Neil, M.A., and is published by 
Messrs. Hodder: and Stoughton. 





Bible Examinations 


I. Bible name built from letters. 


My first is in valour and also in brave. 
My second’s in rescue and also in save. 
My third is in worldly but not in wise, 
My fourth is in seeing, but not in eyes. 
My fifth is in cattle but not in sheep, 
My sixth is in cry but not in weep. 
My ‘seventh’s in item and also in bit. 
My eighth is in lighten and also in lit. 
My last form a pronoun, two letters they 
be, 
Give the name of this worthy and a 
reference to me. 


Two marks for the correct name and 
two additional marks for a reference. 


Rules governing 


Four pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of three months to the persons solving 
the most puzzles on this page, the money 
being divided into first prize of £2, second 
prize of £1, and third and fourth prizes of 
10s. each, 


.The award cf the prizes for the months 
of July, August, and September will be 
announced in the November number of 
the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) 
real name as well as the pseudonym. 
Having once done so it will not be neces- 
sary to do it again as long as the same 
pseudonym is maintained. 


II. Bible names built from syllables. 
1. Not brilliant. 
2. Upon. 
A place mentioned by a prophet. 


1. Myself. 
2. My father. 
A man used of God. 


1. A vowel. 
2. Hurried. 
An Ephraimite. 


Two marks for each correct name. 





this Competition 


Competitors should write very clearly, 
and carefully examine their answers before 
sending them in, to see that they have 
made no slip. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to ‘“‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAzINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
WC. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B —It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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Isbister’s 
“Pro and Con” Sens. 


Tuts is a series of volumes dealing with the more 
important debated questions of public interest, in 
which the subjects are treated, not, as is usual, 
from one side only, but impartially by acknow- 
ledged authorities on both sides 

Neither side sees the argument of his opponent; 
but each, working independently, makes out the 
strongest possible case for his side 

The two essays are bound together—the “con"’ 
following ‘the “ pro’’'—in a handy octavo volume, 
well printed and well bound, at the very moderate 
price of 2s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the arguments themselves the 
books also contain a very full bibliography of the 
question, the intention being to make each book of 
the series not only a most important contribution 
to the immediate discussion of the question with 
which it deals, but also a valuable work for per- 
manent reference.c@ 


Old Age Pensions 


Pro—FREDERICK ROGERS 
Con—FREDERICK MILLAR 


[Ready 


Spiritualism 
Is Communication with Disembodied 
Spirits an Established Fact ? 
Pro—E. WAKE COOK 


Con—FRANK PODMORE 
[Re ady 


Alien Immigration 
Should Restrictions be Imposed ? 


Pro—FREDERICK BRADSHAW 
Con—CHARLES EMANUEL 


[Ready 
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“NO BETTER FOOD.” 
DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &e. 
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** The most perfect form of Cocoa.” 
Guy's Hospital Gazette. 
300 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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Ten-Minute Sermons. 
By the Rev. 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


‘* Each one of them is a thoughtful polished essay, as 
lofty in tone as it is straight forw: ard and, vigorous in 
expression. —Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
r5 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whcoping- 

¥5 Cough, Hoarseness, &c, 


Ohrid Ke i 


Important Notice : : 
SUBSTITUTION.—There are so ma ny 
imitations of this successful, and there- 
fore popular, remety that tt ts of the 
ulmost imp. rhunce you should use 
the word “OWBRIDGE™ when 
buuing Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
PL epared by 


W.T.OWBRIDGEM.P.S,Hull ay 
So.d everywhere in bottles. g og 
thd. S89, . 6d., & ile, 
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Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by 
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